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WELCOME TO SALISBURY STATE COLLEGE BAND DAY 
O Oo 
il (Y 15001 US ZS 3100) Today is Band Day at Wicomico County Stadium. On behalf of Salisbury State College and Band Director 
O00 Charlie Smith, | would like to welcome all the visiting bands. 
9) Band Day is an exchange of benefits for the bands and for the fans. The Bands get together with many of 
the other area bands to create a sound richer and fuller than can normally be made. For the fans, it is a 
chance to see a lot of new faces and sounds. 
O This year we would like to welcome bands from Bennett, Parkside and Wicomico High Schools in Salisbury, 
Sallisowury IVI and the Crisfield, North Dorchester and Laurel, Del. bands as well as Salisbury’s own Sea Gull Marching 
oO Band. 


We hope you enjoy today’s game and the program and halftime shows. 


Greg Islan 
Program Editor 


COLLEGE “PREP” OPEN HOUSE The Academic Side 


Salisbury State will again offer an on-campus college 
“prep” Open House for juniors ans seniors from high 
schools on the DelMarVa Peninsula. 


Mrs. Margaret Hopkins, Director of Admissions, says 
that there will be an ‘‘Introduction To The College 
Experience” tomorrow, September 26, in Holloway 
Hall from 1:30 - 3:30 pm for students and parents 
who are interested in SSC. 


A similar program held last year for the first time 
attracted over 150 area juniors and seniors. 


According to Mrs. Hopkins, a number of Salisbury 
State administrators will be on hand to greet the 
prospective students , and Tim Ragan, President of 
Salisbury State Student Government Association, 
will chair the forum. 


Beginning at 1:30 pm subjects to be discussed in- 
clude: ‘‘The Admissions Process,” ““Academic Majors 
and General Education Requirements,” ‘Student 
Services,” “Financial Aid Information,’’ and ‘’Vars- 
ity Sports and Intramural Activities.” 


At 2:30 pm the students will experience ‘’The First Day in a College Class.’’ Departments to be 
represented are Business Administration, Nursing, Philosophy, and Psychology. 


The academic program will be followed at 3:00 pm with campus tours led by college students. 
Anyone interested should be in Holloway Hall at 1:30 pm. 


UNIQUE STUDY COURSE ON EFFECTIVE CHILD DISCIPLINE APPROACHES OFFERED 


Do you really understand your daughter or son? Do you feel comfortable in dealing with your 
child in today’s complicated world? 


These and many other parental problems are to be answered in a unique study course on Effective 
Child Discipline Approaches, scheduled to be given at SSC beginning Tuesday, September 28th. 


Established as a non-credit course, Practical Parenting is especially designed to help parents explore 
proven methods for training today’s children. It has been developed by the Parent’s Education 
Association of Missouri and is based on the experience of experts on family dynamics who have 
found that certain parenting methods can be successful. 


The course is helpful in opening communication lines often blocked between parents and children 


and in building mutual respect. It is helpful in reducing family conflicts and winning cooperation 
of children. 


Strictly an educational course of study, the program does not provide therapy of any kind. It is 
designed for all parents whether single or couples and will benefit all who are interested in applying 
constructive child management principles. 


The study course will be led by Adrian and Louise Kadushin of Salisbury. A modest fee will include 
the study materials. The class will meet beginning this Tuesday from 8:00 - 10:00 pm for five 
sessions. If enough persons are interested, a second session will begin Tuesday, November 2 and end 
Tuesday, November 30. Although a special system of child discipline will be presented, participants 
will not be asked to accept any ideas they do not agree with. Participants will be encouraged to 
accept or reject anything from the the course they choose to, 


This course is one of many offered by Salisbury State’s Office of Continuing Education. Anyone 
interested in this course should call the College, 546-3261, ext. 306, 


Laurie’s 


“egal Ralph & Gaokill 


1008 South Salisbury Blvd. ¢ & \ Downtown Plaza SALISBURY Salisbury Mall 


Clairmont Shopping Center 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 


Marvin Phillips 7 = 

Becky McLaughlin LY Visit our “Stag Shop” on the 
Beverly Powell ’ | if Zalilng Plaza (secorid floor). You will 
Barbara Laird Wia\i\\ be interested in browsing in Our 
Margaret King XS id SNe Jean Shop serving both guys 
Rita Westcott ( WW Be and gals. 

Joan Calloway Z 
Vicky Riddick — Receptionist 
Owners: 

Betty Lou and Dennie Bloodsworth 
Estelle and Bill Phoebus 


For convenient shopping open 
Monday and Friday nights on 
the Plaza until nine and every 
night in the Mall until nine 
thirty. 


Open 6 days a week — Mon. thru Sat. Wed., Thurs. 
and Fri. nights by appointment — Saturday 
appointments until 1:00 p.m. 


749-4929 


An Air Force way to give more value to your 

college life and college diploma. 

®@ Scholarships 

@ $100 a month tax-free allowance 

@ Flying instruction 

@ An Air Force commission 

@ Aresponsible job in a challeng- 
ing field,navigation... missiles 
... sciences...engineering 

© Graduate degree programs 

@ Good pay... regular promotions 
... many tangible benefits 

@ Travel 


Put it all together in Air Force ROTC. 
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SALISBURY STATE FOOTBALL 
AND 
ARBY’S ROAST BEEF AND TURKEY 
SANDWICHES 
SHAKES e TURNOVERS 
POTATO CAKES ¢ DRINKS 


Across.-from the College on South Salisbury Boulevard 


FIRST SHORE FEDERAL 
Savings and olor Association 


SOUTH DIVISION AT CAMDEN 
SALISBURY, MD.. 21801 


BRANCH OFFICE 
CIVIC AVENUE AT MT. HERMON ROAD 301-546-1101 


YOUR DOLLARS WILL EARN A “HIGH SCORE” 
WITH A SAVINGS ACCOUNT AT FIRST SHORE! 


Good Luck Gulls! 


SEA GULL FOOTBALL COACHES 


HEAD COACH RICHARD YOBST 


Head Coach Richard (Dick) Yobst enters his fifth season as the Sea Gull’s mentor after 
starting Salisbury’s tirst team in 1972. A native of Oxon Hill, Md., Dick graduated from Western 
Maryland College where he earned a B.S. Degree in Physical Education in 1963. He has also earned 
his Master’s Degree from George Washington University. 

He was a four-year football letterman at Western Maryland and co-captain of the team his senior 
year. Dick was a three-year all-Mason-Dixon Conference end, an all-Middle Atlantic Conference 
player, all-Maryland Small College Team and a Methodist all-American in 1962. He also was a ad 
two-letter winner in football at Oxon Hill High where he co-captained the team his senior year. : 

Dick joined Salisbury State in 1969 when he was appointed Assistant Dean of Students. Prior to coming to SSC, he had 
coached various sports at Taney Junior High, Prince George’s County, Oxon Hill High and James M. Bennett Senior High 
in Salisbury. While at Bennett High, he organized the Bayside Conference, was chairman of the District V Football 
Committee and a member of the committee which wrote the curriculum guide of Family Life and Health Education. 

Before being named Head Coach in December, 1971, Dick coached the track team at SSC. He also served as Director of 
Placement for four years. He is a member of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes and is the adult sponsor of the SSC 
fellowship. Dick was honored by Western Maryland College as an outstanding graduate of the 60's. He recently author- 
ed an article, “Building a Football Team”’ for the magazine ‘‘Coaches Clinic.” 

Dick and his wife Susan have two children — Derek,age 5, and Dana, 2. 


ASSISTANT CHET HANULAK (OFFENSIVE BACKS) 


Chet Hanulak brings plenty of first-hand experience to the Sea Gulls’ offensive backs. An 
} all-American at the University of Maryland as a running back, Chet went on to become the 
National Football League ‘Rookie of the Year’’ with the Cleveland Browns. 

Chet made all-Amerian during his senior year at Maryland (1953-54). While with the Terrapins, 
he was a member of their victorious Sugar Bowl team as well as their 1953 squad that lost to 
Oklahoma, 7-0, in the Orange Bowl With the Browns the following year, 1954, Chet scored three 
touchdowns in one game against the Pittsburgh Steelers. He also scored one touchdown in the 
Browns victorious NFL Championship game over the Detroit Lions. 

Chet and his wife Betsy have four sons: Peter, 8; Kevin, 5; Michael, 13; and Patrick, 7. 


ASSISTANT MIKE McGLINCHEY (DEFENSIVE BACKS) 


Mike McGlinchey enters his fifth year of coaching at Salisbury State. A graduate of the 
University of Delaware where he also received his M.A. in Education-Administration, Mike was a 
six-letter winner while with the Blue Hens. He received three letters in wrestling and one each in 
football, soccer and baseball. In his senior year, he received the Outstanding Senior Athlete award 
and the W.S. Red Tawes award, presented to the most outstanding wrestler. 

Mike was a three-letterman at Newark (Del.) High in football, wrestling and baseball. He was the 
State 103-pound champion his junior year. His wrestling career continued in the Army where he 
won the Fifth Army and the U.S. Army European Command 191-pound championships. 

Wrestling is still a big part of Mike's life as he coaches the very successful Salisbury State team. Mike is also an instructor 
in the physical education department. 
He and his wife Marylane have a son Partrick age 3. 


ASSISTANT ED VICKERS (OFFENSIVE LINE) 

Ed Vickers begins his second year working with the Salisbury State offensive line. 

Ed is a 1971 graduate of Shepherd College where he played offensive guard. While at Shepherd, 
he was named the Outstanding Senior in the Health and Physical Education Department as well as 
being named in Who’s Who Among Students at American Colleges and Universities. Following 
graduation, he taught physical education and coached football and track at Hanley High School in 
Winchester, Va. 

Ed is a native of Laurel, Delaware. He played in the 1966 Delaware Blue-Gold Game. In addition 
to his coaching duties, Ed is the Assistant Director of Housing for Community Management at 
Salisbury State. He is married to the former Sandy Garmen. 


Athlete of the Year at Hobart. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT PAT DUNFEE 


other positions during his four-year career. 


SALISBURY STATE COLLEGE 


SEA GULL FOOTBALL COACHES cconrtinuep) 


GRADUATE ASSISTANT TOM KORN (LINEBACKERS) 

Tom Korn begins his second year working with the Sea Gull linebackers. A 1975 graduate of 
Hobart College in Geneva, N.Y., Tom was an all-ECAC and all-ICAC linebacker his senior year. 
He was also captain of the-1974 Hobart team which posted in 8 -1 record. 

In addition to his football career, the native of Rochester, N.Y. was a two-time all-American 
lacrosse defenseman on the Statesmen’s top ranked teams. His senior year he was honored as the 


Tom is working toward his master’s degree in education at Salisbury. He is also serving as an 
assistant coach with the lacrosse team. 


Pat Dunfee joins the Salisbury State football staff after three years of college and high school 
coaching. Pat is a 1973 graduate of Shepherd College where he played offensive guard, and many 


Following his graduation, Pat coached the defensive line and linebackers at Shepherd in 1973. 
He then taught at Broad Run High School, Leesburg, Va. the rest of that school year. Pat spent 
the next two years at Hanley High School, Hanley, Va. coaching football and wrestling. He replac- 
ed Salisbury assistant and Shepherd teammate Ed Vickers as the assistant football coach at Hanley. 
A native of Wyalusing, Pa., Pat is married to the former Pam Hammersla. 


Founded in 1925, Salisbury State College is a coeducational, fully 
accredited, four-year liberal arts college located in the heart of 
Maryland’s historic Eastern Shore. 


The College offers 20 undergraduate programs leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science degrees, graduate pro- 
grams leading to the Master of Education degree and the Master 
of Arts degrees in History, English and Psychology, as well as 
many other programs. 


Salisbury State offers pre-professional courses such as pre-medi- 
cine and pre-law; a liberal studies major where students can de- 
termine their own programs; an advanced placement program 
where selected high school seniors are offered college credit 
toward graduation; early admission of certain qualified high 
school juniors; the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) 
making possible credit for learning acquired outside the class- 
room; three-week Minimesters in December and May for con- 
centrated study in specific fields; internships to enable students 
to gain valuable work experience as part of the academic pro- 
gram; and five-year Dual Degree Engineering Programs with 
Old Dominion University in Virginia and University of Maryland 
at College Park, enabling a student to earn a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree from Salisbury and an engineering degree from either 
university. 


Salisbury State also offers a wide variety of cultural and athletic 
activities. Concerts,lectures, plays, films and art shows are some of 
the cultural activites held on campus. The college also offers 11 
men’s and seven women’s varsity sports with the men compet- 


ing in the Mason-Dixon Conference. There is also a growing 
intramural progaram. 


Salisbury is the fastest growing State College in Maryland and, 
according to a national education association, the second fast- 
est growing State College in the Nation. It is governed by the 
Board of Trustees of the State Colleges and is supported by 
appropriations authorized by the State Legislature. Approximate- 
ly 4100 persons are enrolled this fall, including some 2800 
full-time undergraduates, 


934 S. SALISBURY BLVD. 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND 


Just North of Salisbury State on Rt. 13 


Good Luck 
Gulls ! 


LIFETIME HOMES, INC. 


Subsidiary of Community Building Suppliers, Inc 
S. SALISBURY BLVD., SALISBURY, MD. 21801 


PLANNING ¢ BUILDING @ FINANCING 


Custom Built Houses 
Choice Home Sites Available 


Call 742-8711 
Salisbury, Maryland 


Clip out this covered wagon 
and bring it in for a free 
coke and regular french 
fries with purchase of a 
sandwich or chicken platter 


POCAHONTAS, INC. 


Pocahontas is celebrating 50 Years 
of service on the Eastern Shore 


‘76 will be another successful year 
for the Gulls to celebrate! 


Visit our office and showroom 
for ready-mix construction 
and building materials for the 
complete home 


404 Mill St. 
Salisbury, Maryland 


LOYOLA FEDERAL SAVINGS 


Discover your Savings Power 
by planning ahead now with Loyola 


SALISBURY OFFICE OCEAN CITY OFFICE 
306 Carroll Street Coastal Highway 
Salisbury, Maryland Ocean City, Maryland 
749-8235 289-3521 


MAIN OFFICE 
Charles and Preston, Baltimore 


Thrasher’s 


World Famous French Fries 


Golden Fried Chicken 
/_ => 
it——etnege Submarines & 


Al 


gE IEC) Sandwiches 


Open 10:00 a.m. — 11 p.m. 


College Ave. & South Division Rt. 50 & Civic Ave. 
546-FOOD 749-0128 


in 


Cable Craft 


It takes a long time to make a good cable knit. We know 
because we make more cables, in more styles than anyone else. 
So, if you appreciate good craftsmanship, as well as a 


great fashion look for football weather, you'll love these 
cables from Jantzen. From $23 to $28. 


A source of pride 
JANTZEN INC., PORTLAND, OREGON 97208 


not necessarily in that order. 

Some mods, meanwhile, seeking 
greater protection from the elements, 
get ready for their “first downs” and 
“touchdowns” by going for downs 
themselves. They slip into toasty- 
warm, yummy ‘‘down” gear that 
stretches from their tippy-toes to the 
peaks of their bill caps. These are the 
luckiest and most comfortable of 
souls. . . . Far luckier, in fact than the 
football coach, who not only must 
brave the elements, but must battle 
‘em and out-think ‘em, too. 

With the wind and the rain in their 
hair, the Professors of American Foot- 
ball alter their brainwaves and play it 
closer to their fleece-lined vests. And 
like their fellow faculty, there’s a con- 
siderable difference in their opinions 
as to how to approach the variable 
weather situations. 

Surprisingly, snow, cold, and the 
foulest of weather, according to a 
good many, is not the biggest head- 
ache haunting the skippers. Instead, 
many feel that hot, humid, sticky 
weather is far more of a hardship and 
wrecker of game plans. 

Ringleader of the ‘‘hot-and-humid” 
theme song as creating monumental 
problems is West Point's Homer 
Smith. The Army field general feels 
“that games are definitely won or lost 
by hot weather. You will frequently 
find that one team has prepared in it 
while the other has not, and that con- 
dition made the difference. The prob- 
lem with hot, humid weather is pre- 
paring in it. (Some teams don’t get the 
opportunity.) It really is difficult to go 
from cool, crisp weather to hot and 
sticky weather. It makes a player psy- 
chologically sick.’ 

Joe Restic, who drove Harvard to 
an undisputed Ivy League crown last 
fall, feels a little differently. He thinks 
that “wind can be our number one 
enemy. Bitter cold and snow are not 
apt to change game plans as drasti- 
cally as wind and rain. 

“Strong prevailing winds will play 
havoc with field position. Should we 
decide to take the wind because a 
possible better field position may be 
gained, we may be less aggressive in 
our offensive game plan. Our game 
plan could become more conservative 
with drives taking more plays. The 
more plays required in a drive, the 
greater the risk of fumbles. 


Some of the best laid plans of mice, 
men, and football coaches, may we 


BEAT THE WEATHER 
ee OR ee et ae Tee Se ane 


reveal, often go awry. 

Blushing Frank Kush, who drove his 
Arizona State Sun Devils to an unde- 
feated campaign in 1975, still has 
nightmares about the time a few years 
back, he took his team into Oregon to 
play State in Portland. 

“Considering the time of the year 
we were going to be there,” recalled 
Kush, ‘‘we were definitely anticipat- 
ing rain and mud. So we went to great 
lengths in our preparations. 

“We even had our playing field (in 
dry Tempe) irrigated so we could prac- 
tice on a wet field. We also put the 
ball in a bucket of water and every- 
thing else we could think of to simu- 
late wet conditions. 

“Believe me, we were definitely 
ready for wet weather, but | guess 
that we left something else undone 
if | remember the outcome of that 
game correctly.” 

Frank’s memory is good, but his 
Sun Devils weren't sharp that day, 
getting beat, 24-18. 

“Don’t let the weather be a nega- 
tive factor with your kids,” advises 
Syracuse’s Professor of Football Emer- 
itus, Ben Schwartzwalder. Ben, who 
spent 25 glorious seasons (1949-'73) 
tooling the Orange grid machines, 
probably has endured as much foul 
and nasty weather as anyone who ever 
coached football. 

“You mustn't let bad weather,” of- 
fered Ol’ Ben, “change your game 
plan to the point where you panic. 
Weather can be a factor, but basics 
are still basic. Sure, your ball-han- 


continued from it 


dling must be more positive on a wet, 
muddy field. You can eliminate the 
double and triple reverses, for they 
offer more chance for turnovers. And 
on a bad day, they can kill. 

One with a vivid memory of play- 
ing in a bad rainstorm is Northwest- 
ern’s Johnny Pont. “I do remember 
quite a few times when weather 
caused the coaches a great deal of 
consternation,” relates John, “and a 
game of note was one against Syra- 
cuse. | believe it was in Ben Schwartz- 
walder’s last year. We went there with 
an Indiana team that had enjoyed 
success in passing. 

“But it started raining in the first 
half, and by the time we came out of 
the locker room to start the second 
half, the field was a mess and most of 
the people had gone home. Because 
we knew the field would get worse, 
we decided to try to block a punt 
early and jump out to a lead. We just 
missed, but the hard rush did give us 
field position, and we escaped with 
a narrow win. 

“Now, artificial surfaces,’’ Pont goes 
on, ‘cause some other problems. We 
definitely use different shoes for these 
surfaces. But this past season, | be- 
lieve that we were really caught with 
our shoes down against Michigan on 
a wet track. A new shoe had come on 
the market. They used it, but we 
didn’t have access to them. Our play- 
ers were slipping and sliding on the 
artificial surface, but the Michigan 
players were running as they would 
have on a dry field. So it was no con- 


Inclement conditions breed slips. near misses and sometimes, sensational plays. 
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In his heyday, the elusive Red Grange left many a defender in distress. 


F. college football in the 1920's, 


times were ripe for a hero. 

Illinois University, part of the power- 
ful Big Ten, had completed a football 
palace midway through the decade. 
The Super Dome of its time, Illinois 
Memorial Stadium could hold 71,227 
screaming fans to watch in compan- 
ionable madness the dawning of what 
was to become the most glorious col- 
lege sport of the century, 

The thing cost $2,245,000—a stag- 
gering figure in 1924—and was billed 
as a fitting memorial to the ‘Fighting 
Illini” lost in World War |. The brain- 
child of Athletic Director George A. 
“G" Huff and a promotional testament 
to the fund raising genius of Illini 
grid coach Bob Zupke, the stadium 
looked like a cross between the Greek 
Parthenon and the Roman Coliseum. 
Some called it the “Greek Glory on 
the Prairie.” Others, not so taken with 
the design, wondered even then if per- 
haps things hadn’t gone too far. What- 


A, 


ever the aesthetics, it was generally 
conceded the greatest stadium of its 
age. 

Not that other schools were lagging. 
Ohio State had already broken ground 
for their million dollar horseshoe. lowa 
State, the University of Cincinnati, 
Kansas U., the University of Oregon 
and Columbia had begun or ended 
their fund raising campaigns. It was a 
time and a decade in American sports 
that was later to be known as the 
Golden Age. Until the crash of the 
stock market in 1929, affluence and 
America meant virtually the same 
things. With money to spend and a 
peculiar love of the sport, colleges 
were securing considerable guarantees 
for Saturday afternoon football games 
and even more substantial donations 
from well-heeled alumni who asked 
only in return that they sit somewhere 
near the fifty yard line, please. 

Enter on the scene one Harold Ed- 
ward “‘Red’’ Grange. 


iad The“Galloping Ghost” of College Football 


Red Grange (and it really was red) 
was born in Forksville, Pennsylvania on 
June 13,1903. The son of a timber 
camp foreman who lost his wife when 
Red was five, young Grange spent the 
bulk of his youth with his brother in 
Wheaton, Illinois. 

When he entered Wheaton High 
School in 1918, Grange was living with 
his father and brother in a small apart- 
ment over a store in the downtown 
business district and working summers 
in the local ice works. Four years later, 
when Grantland Rice and Ring Lardner 
were to enjoy literary field days rhap- 
sodizing over Grange’s grid exploits, 
the name “Wheaton Iceman,” was 
coined. It was appropriate. The man 
was cool. 

Although a good student, it was al- 
ways sports first. Grange earned 16 
letters in four sports at Wheaton High 
—in football, baseball, basketball and 
track. As a high school halfback, he 
averaged an astounding five touch- 
downs a game, but was paradoxically 
better noted as a basketball and track 
star than as a football player. 

Thus in the fall of 1922 and without 
benefit of a scholarship, Grange en- 
tered the University of Illinois. So 
much myth surrounds the rise of Red 
Grange from this point that it’s difficult 
to separate fact from fantasy. It is 
known that he had originally planned 
to go out for basketball and track, 
thinking himself too light at 166 
pounds for Big Ten football. Less well- 
substantiated, but just as earnestly be- 
lieved is the story that his first day on 
the field saw him turn back to the Zeta 
Psi house ‘unsure after he saw the size 
of the husky young men at practice.” 
Supposedly, the good old boys at Zeta 
Psi changed his mind and he returned 
to practice the next day. It is undis- 
puted that he received a sweater with 
the number 77 on it. If his record 
wasn’t so well-documented, it might 
also be argued that what Grange did 
on the field in his next three varsity 
years was pure fiction right out of a 
Frank Meriwell classic. 

Simply put, he was superb. As a 
member of the freshman varsity in 
1922, Grange was consistently able to 
penetrate the varsity defense during 
intersquad games, capping off a first 
varsity season in 1923 when he scored 
12 touchdowns and danced for more 
than 1,200 yards. At first, people re- 
fused to believe it. The Michigan stu- 
dent newspaper said of Grange, ‘‘all he 

continued on 9t 


— Introducin 
the dollar stretchers. 


Your SAFECO agent is a good person to know. 
Because he can show you more than 136 ways to stretch your insurance dollar. 
Here are some examples. 


1. Cut costs on disability insur- 
ance by increasing the elimi- 
nation period. The longer the elim- 
ination period (time lag between the 
beginning of a disability and the first 
income payment), the lower the pre- 
miums. 


2. Keep your valuables in a safe 

lace. You may be able to lower 
ine arts, stamp and coin collection 
insurance rates if you store the items 
in bank vaults, home vaults or fire- 
proof safes. 


3. Go for a bigger hunk of life. 
Many insurance companies offer dis- 
counts for larger policies. So avoid 
buying a bundle of small policies 
when one might do. 


4. Don’t make the wrong move 
with moving insurance. Before 
you buy a special, and often expen- 
sive, policy sold by moving compa- 
nies, check your homeowners. You 
may already be covered. 


5. Check your life policy be- 
fore you fly. If you have adequate 
life insurance coverage, you won't 
have to buy expensive airline trip 
transit policies. 


6. Unless you own an oil well, 
don’t invest in endowment pol- 
icies. For most people, endowment 
policy premiums are too high for the 
value received. Many would be bet- 
ter off with a straight life policy. 


7. Be a boating expert. Some 
companies will give you up to a 10% 
discount if you complete an approved 
power-boat handling course. 


8. Increase deductibles on 
your business insurance. You 
could save up to 18% on your build- 
ing insurance premium by carrying 
a 1 ,000 deductible. 

9. Keep an extra set of accounts 
receivable. If you keep a duplicate 
set at another location, you could 
save up to 50% on the accounts re- 
ceivable premium. 


10. Check into I.R.A. retirement 
lans. They provide a good way to 
uy your life insurance through tax- 

deductible dollars. 


11. Don’t get stranded by your 
auto insurance. Check to see if 
your comprehensive provides trans- 
portation expenses if your car is 
stolen. You may be able to save 
yourself some car fare. 


12. Gofor the big deductibles. 
You could save a lot on your premi- 
ums if you carry a $200 collision 
deductible rather than a $100 de- 
ductible—and take a $50 deductible 
on comprehensive. And any loss 
over $100 is deductible from your 
income tax. 


13. Lock the barn door before 
the horse gets away. Do every- 
thing you can to avoid losses to your 
home. Check for hazards. Install 
alarms. Buy good locks, and use 
them. Keep fire department, police 
and emergency medical aid num- 
bers handy. It’s the best way in the 
world to fight rising insurance costs. 


14. Don’t look for bargains in 
health insurance. A cheap policy 
just may not be adequate. And this 
is one place where it’s better to have 
too much than too little. 


15. Buy insurance from an agent 
who’s not just a company man. 
A local independent agent, who rep- 
resents many companies and sells 
many different insurance plans, may 
be able to get you a better deal. Be- 
cause independents are free to sell 
you what's best for you. And get you 
the best value to boot. 


If you think these tips make 
sense, see the people who wrote 
the book. SAFECO 
has put together a BRki ates 
handy, 36-page con- PRG uey 
sumer guide that tells 
you how to get more 
for your insurance 
dollar. It contains the 
15 tips you've just 
read. Plus 121 more. 
For this Dany gue 
write to SAFECO 
at SAFECO Plaza, 
Seattle 98185. 


SAFECO 


SAFECO Insurance Company of America 
Home Office—Seattle, Washington 


THE WINNING LINE-UP 


FROM DATSUN. 


2-DOOR SEDAN 


HATCHBACK 
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“ALL MILEAGE FIGURES ARE EPA MILEAGE ESTIMATES. 
MANUAL TRANSMISSION. ACTUAL MILEAGE MAY VARY 
WITH THE CONDITION OF YOUR CAR AND HOW IT’S DRIVEN. 


test. That was the time when the shoe 
really was on the other foot.” 

“Here in the flat plains of Illinois,” 
says Bob Blackman, head of the Fight- 
ing Illini, “our biggest problem has 
been an occasional day when the wind 
is very strong. On such a day, the 
average 40-yard punt will easily carry 
60 yards with the wind, and only 20 
yards against it. So obviously, the wind 
plays a very important part in the 
game strategy. 

“When going against that type of 
wind, it’s extremely important that 
your team grind out the yardage and 
consume just as much time as pos- 
sible. Your kickers have to learn how 
to boot low, line-drive type kicks into 
the wind, and “hang” the ball when 
they have the wind at their back. 

“The biggest problems on an ex- 
tremely windy day. is to try to make 
the right decisions. For example, to 
start the second half, would you rather 
have the wind at your back during 
the third quarter in hopes of piling 
up a lead together with the possibil- 
ity the the wind may die in the late 
stages of the game; or with the reali- 
zation that a great many crucial games 
are decided in the fourth period, 
would you rather wait and have the 
wind at your back then?”’ 

Decisions! Decisions! Decisions! 

Carl Selmer of the Miami Hurri- 
canes feels ‘‘that the best way to beat 
hot, sticky weather is to have thirst- 
quenchers, ice and oxygen on the 
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sidelines. And even some electric fans 
to keep the players cool on the 
benches. We also try to play more 
athletes.’’ 

“Hot, humid weather,’ analyzes 
Bobby Bowden, newly-installed at 
Florida State after cranking out a se- 
ries of successful teams at West Vir- 
ginia, ‘definitely means more play- 
ers. You'll notice that down South 
they use two platoons and will try to 
play 44 players, instead of 22 as we 
did up North. Alabama, Mississippi 
State and the rest try to use as many 
ball players as they can, whereas | 
noticed when | was at WVU, Penn 
State, Ohio State, Michigan and a 
good many others only play their top 
level men on both offense and de- 
fense. Deep down below the Mason- 
Dixon line because of the heat, 
depth is much more important. 

“Boston College’s Joe Yukica con- 
curs with his Florida contemporaries. 
“Of all the weather conditions,’”’ says 
Joe, “extreme humidity is probably 
the most difficult to overcome. Psycho- 
logically, a team has to practice under 
hot-humid conditions while being 
very careful of water loss and-other 
physical problems that could arise 
from heat. 

“One fall, we had a particularly 
tough pre-season on purpose to get 
our squad ready physically and men- 
tally for early-season games on suc- 
cessive weekends at Miami, New Or- 
leans, and College Station, Texas. We 
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When it rains, it pours on everyone at the game. 
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lost two games by 21-16 and 15-10, 
and won the third. In all three, we 
felt heat was not a factor. At least not 
mentally, for we had been prepared.” 

Virtually to the man, coaches will 
cut down on their pre-game warmups 
when the weatherman serves up ei- 
ther super-hot or super-cold condi- 
tions. However, there’s a considerable 
difference of opinion as to whether 
a special thirst-quencher is better than 
just plain water. 

Yale’s Carm Cozza prefers water 
and so does his counterpart at Har- 
vard, Joe Restic. However, some who 
vote for special thirst-quenchers are 
Wyoming’s Fred Akers, South Caro- 
lina’s Jim Carlen and the Air Force's 
Ben Martin. 

Here are some other random 
weather thoughts: 

Yale’s Cozza—‘I will have a change 
of jerseys at halftime when it’s wet, 
especially for those who handle the 
ball.” 

Washington’s Don James—“In Se- 
attle, we get rain. In fact, it rained 
during every practice session in our 
preparation for UCLA and California 
this past season. But we still practiced 
outside. We never go inside, for we 
practice in our stadium on astro-turf 
where we always have good surface 
footing.” 

Pitt’s Johnny Majors—“One thing 
that never changes is the fact that 
your chances of winning, no matter 
what the weather conditions, are 
greatly enhanced if you have superior 
players. If you’re well-conditioned 
and if you don’t panic simply because 
the weather is not ideal, then the bet- 
ter team should win.” 

Though the old cliche has told us 
for years “that it rains on both sides 
of the field,’ Cornell’s young pilot 
George Seifert spoofed at the weath- 
erman. 

Getting off to a rocky 1-8 start last 
year in his rookie season, George, 
with tongue-in-cheek, felt ‘that after 
last fall, | would say that a blizzard 
or two. ... Maybe even an earth- 
quake or monsoon, might have been 
of great help. Especially had our 
games been cancelled.” 

Cancelled? Not on your life. Not 
college football, whose intrepid play- 
ers and coaches subscribe to this same 
code adopted originally by another 
dedicated group: ‘‘Neither snow, nor 
rain, nor heat, nor gloom of night 
stays these. . . .” & 
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te yee CANT COME TO HOLLAND 
mave A HEINEKEN. 


The taste of Holland, pure and incomparable, 
comes through clearly in each and every glass 
of Heineken. Light or Dark—or on draft. 

Incidentally, this 300-year old windmill in 
Holland is dedicated toVan Munching of New 
York, exclusive importers of Heineken Beer in 
the U.S.A. 

Heineken tastes tremendous. No wonder it's 
America's #1 imported beer. 
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RED GRANGE 


can do is run.” “Yeah,” replied Head 
Coach Zupke, “and all Galli-Curci (the 
foremost operatic star of the time) can 
do is sing.” 

He kept on where he had left off. 
In his next season Illinois’ Galloping 
Ghost (another beauty of a handle 
from Grantland Rice who was busy 
making his literary name off of Grange) 
scored 13 TD's, gained over 250 net 
yards, and introduced a new twist— 
throwing 27 passes for 524 yards. And 
just to show that this wasn’t some sort 
of colossal fluke, Grange did it all over 
again for his final season, scoring six 
touchdowns, running 1,213 yards and 
connecting on 15 passes for 119 aerial 
yards. 

In his three years with the Illini 
varsity the Iceman notched 31 touch- 
downs including 3,637 net yards on 
the ground and 643 yards passing at 
a time when the air game was still 
in its infancy. Probably more impor- 
tant, Grange was credited with luring 
738,555 rabid followers to Illini games. 
The till in the ticket office ran over 
with plenty. Huff, the Athletic Direc- 
tor at Illinois, smiled all the time. 
Zupke, ‘‘the man who invented the up- 
set,” was a living immortal. Colleges 
and universities across the land basked 
in the warmth of bulging stadiums and 
record fundraising years. It was a pe- 
riod in the American sports experience 
when a hero strode the fields and a 
whole country joined in adulation. It 
was one of those rare crossroads when 
the time and the man had come to- 
gether. 

All this sets the scene for what was 
later to be known, rightly or wrongly, 
as the “The Greatest Game Ever 
Played.” Certainly there have been 
great games since then and thousands 
of witnesses at each willing to swear 
that the one they saw was the finest of 
them all. It’s doubtful, though, with 
football still so vulnerable in its grow- 
ing pains, that there was quite so op- 
portune a time for individual brilliance 
as that fall day in 1924. 

The Illinois-Michigan game of Oc- 
tober 18, 1924 was, in that era of the 
Ford, the Stutz and the Dusenberg, 
“a doozy.” Illinois Memorial Stadium 
—finally—had been finished. Already 
three games had been played in the 
structure without benefit of a fitting 
dedication. It was not until October of 
1924 when the last memorial columns 
had been swung into place that the 
IIlinois-Michigan game was chosen to 
formally dedicate the stadium to “the 
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soldiers and sailors of the Great War.” 
Thus, it seems entirely appropriate for 
college football to have what most 
concede its finest hour. 

The game pitted two of the Big 
Ten’s premier teams in an all-time 
clash. According to the records of the 
time, the Wolverines of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, had not, since their 38-0 
win over Minnesota, lost a game prior 
to their 1924 tilt with Illinois. 

During 1923, Michigan gave up only 
12 points while beating eight oppo- 
nents for a combined score of 150-12. 
In their two games prior to Illinois in 
1924, the Wolverines had crushed Mi- 
ami of Ohio 55-0 and slipped past the 
Michigan Aggies (later, Michigan State 
University), 7-0. 

But Illinois seemed just as strong. 
In 1923 they won all eight of their 
games including a slim, 7-6 victory 
over powerhouse Nebraska in 1924. 
Riding the crest, the Illini tuned for 
Michigan with a 40-10 sweep of Butler. 
Illinois may have been the slight fa- 
vorite, with momentum and a brand 
new stadium dedication riding on the 
game, but the oddsmakers weren't 
happy about it. 

From the Chicago Tribune, THE 
number one source for stories at the 
time for the Big Ten, comes a succinct 
opening paragraph under a banner 
headline: ‘Michigan never knew Red 
Grange, the Illinois wildcat, until to- 
day. Now Michigan knows him well,” 
and a stunning story. Grange, in the 
Ilini’s 39-14 win: 

—scored five touchdowns—four in 
less than the first 12 minutes of play. 
including a 95 yard kickoff return ten 
seconds after the opening whistle had 
blown; 

—broke away for successive runs of 
95, 67, 56 and 44 yards for touch- 
downs; 
carried the ball in only 21 plays 
from scrimmage, gaining an astonish- 
ing 409 net yards in the process; 

—threw most of Illinois’ forward 
passes including a run for 13 yards and 
a TD pass in his brief appearance in 
the second half of the game; 

—held the ball for fullback E.T. 
Briton’s point after touchdown at- 
tempts. 

Probably more as a sporting ges- 
ture than anything else, Coach Zupke 
pulled Grange from the game follow- 
ing the first 12 minutes of the first 
quarter when the Illini were happily 
ahead, 27-0, behind four of the Ghost’s 
TD's. 


A football immortal, Grange examines his 
soon-to-be retired jersey. 


As a sidenote, a small, boxed story 
on page one of the Tribune noted that 
“for the first time in Midwest football, 
and possibly in American gridiron his- 
tory, the Illinois players played without 
stockings, exposing bare shins to the 
onslaught of the foe.” What this had 
to do with Grange and his single- 
handed rout of the Wolverines is un- 
certain. Rumor does have it, though, 
that Grange considered playing the 
second half barefoot, also as a sporting 
gesture, but was dissuaded. 

Grange went far after that warm, 
early fall afternoon before the biggest 
crowd ever to attend a football game 
in Illinois. He again stunned the foot- 
ball world with another stellar year 
with the Illini in 1925, leaving before 
his graduation to join professional 
football in its infancy. What happened 
there is quite another story though it 
is sufficient to say that eight years 
later, when Grange was enshrined in 
the Pro Football Hall of Fame, he 
stood unique among the other immor- 
tals as best renowned for his perfor- 
mance as a college player. 

It seems clear now, in an era of 100,- 
000 plus crowds at a sport that dom- 
inates colleges across the country, that 
Grange did more than carry the ball 
across the end zone during his career 
with Illinois or on that dream-like day 
in 1924. A young man from Wheaton, 
Illinois, cool as ice with a red thatch 
and an engaging grin, carried the heart 
of a nation and a sport to the time 
when college football came of age. 

Today the Galloping Ghost is alive 
and well, enjoying golf, fishing and 
boating on the inland lakes of Florida. 
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Y... seen it happen many times 


—either in the stadium or watching 
television. 
i Your favorite team hasn’t been go- 
| ing anywhere offensively, but the de- 
fense has been playing tough and it’s 
a 10-3 game heading into the final 
minutes. 
' Going to its ‘‘two-minute” offensive, 
your club suddenly moves the ball. 
The quarterback is hitting some short 
passes and the runners are getting 
seven or eight yards where they 
gained one or two previously. 

Good grief, you say. Why didn’t we 
use this type of attack the whole game 
instead of waiting until we were in 
deep trouble? 
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DEFENSE 


The answer is simple. “What hap- 
pens is that the defense is allowing 
it,” says Larry Lacewell, defensive co- 
ordinator at Oklahoma. 

Every team in football has a “Vic-_ 
tory Defense” it employs just before 
the half or at the end of the game 
when it’s trying to preserve a lead. 

“The main purpose is to keep the 
clock running and to keep the ball in 
front of you,” says Lasewell. ‘“We usu- 
ally put in a fifth defensive back and 
take out one of our down linemen. 
We usually rush three people, have 
five in the short zones and three deep. 

Lacewell admits, though, that de- 
fensive coaches sometimes think like 
the fans when a previously sputtering 


Any successful defense combines the talent of many players. 


offense starts clicking against a pre- 
vent-type defense. 

“You play soft and they can walk 
the ball down to the end zone. They 
can 5 or 10-yard you to death. The 
ball is on the 10, then the 20, 30, 40 
and you think, ‘We’ve got to get out 
of this thing. If the ball crosses, the 50, 
you might see us go to a more forc- 
ing type of defense, depending on if 
they need a touchdown or field goal.” 

Alabama coach Bear Bryant uses 
two defensive ploys in the late-in-the- 
half and late-in-the game situations. 

“One is a prevent defense, at which 
time we substitute an extra back for a 
defensive tackle,” he explains.” ‘The 
other is what we call the victory de- 
fense in that we use two safety men. 
One is about 10 yards behind our nor- 
mal safetyman. The job of the deep 
safety is to make sure that he stops 
everything that gets back of the line- 
backers and oher backs. He must not 
allow a score. 

“Our goals are the same as with the 
prevent defense—only give up short 
yardage, keep the clock running and 
keep them from scoring. We go to the 
prevent defense inside the last two 
minutes of a game, but use the victory 
defense for the last 30 seconds, nor- 
mally no more that two or three 
plays. 

“We never go to this type defense 
if a field goal will beat us or tie us. 
We adjust some, depending on where 
the ball is located. If they have a good 
kicker and aren’t quite in field goal 
range, we are going, to gamble by 
going to a stunt with a linebacker or 
end, trying to force a loss. Our phi- 
losophy is that we can’t sit back and 
let them bring it to-us. We have to 
make something happen.” 

Nebraska coach Tom Osborne has 
slightly different thinking than some 
of his contemporaries. He sticks with 
his regular defensive people, not 
bringing in an extra back or line- 
backer, 
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Mrand Mrs ‘T 
Bloody Mary mix 


Vodka, gin, rum, tequila — even aquavit — never 
had it so good. Use 3 parts Mr and Mrs “T”’ _ 
Bloody Mary Mix to 1 part of any of them. Stir over 
ice for the perfect Bloody Mary. 


Mr and Mrs a by 
Margarita mix 


For that special ‘‘south of the border’”’ taste. 
Mix 3 parts Mr and Mrs “‘T” Margarita Mix to _ 
1 part Tequila. Mix in blender or shaker — strain 
into salt-rimmed glass. Float a lime slice. Ole. 


Mr and Mrs “'T” Products, 1910 E. Imperial Highway, El Segundo, California, USA 90245 


Mr and Mrs *T 

Mai Tai mix 

Just like you get them in The Islands. Mix 3 

parts Mr and Mrs “‘T”’ Mai Tai Mix with 1 part rum 
in double old fashioned glass of crushed ice. 


Stir and garnish with pineapple stick and 
maraschino cherry. 


Mr and Mrs °*T 
Whiskey Sour mix 


The versatile mix. Use whiskey, scotch, rum — 
whatver your choice. Mix 2 parts Mr and Mrs “T”’ 
Whiskey Sour Mix to 1 part of your favorite - 
spirits. Shake well or stir over ice and garnish 
with mint, cherry or orange slice. 
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VICTORY DEFENSE 


“We have always felt that the play- 
ers who have started and played the 
entire game are better prepared to re- 
act to pressure situations than to sub- 
stitute a player who may not have 
even played a down,” he says. ‘With 
our regular defense in the game, we 
can react to unusual formations better, 
we can handle motion better and we 
are more flexible. 

“Our philosophy in the last two or 
three minutes is to play our regular 
passing defenses with our defensive 
backs being cautious of the long pass. 
The only time we go to a true prevent 
is if there are only 30 seconds or so 
left. Then we will loosen our defen- 
sive backs up to 15-20 yards deep and 
our linebackers 5-10 yards deep.” 

The whole concept of the prevent 
or victory defense—just don’t get beat 
deep—seems simple enough to exe- 
cute. But Notre Dame coach Dan De- 
vine points out that offenses have 
become much more skilled in coping. 

“As the passers and receivers be- 
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came more skilled in their techniques, 
teams started to cut up this type of 
defense with the short passes in front 
of the secondary people with the re- 
ceiver running out of bounds to stop 
the clock,”” he observes. ‘Also, the 
college coaches, who | really think 
come up with the most innovative 
ideas, started to work more with their 
quarterbacks in drills of this nature. 

“I can recall as long as five years 
ago getting a full crew of officials, 
using the scoreboard and clock, the 
down markers and working exclusively 
on this drill for an entire practice ses- 
sion,” 

Devine used to be among the 
school of coaches who stuck with his 
regular personnel late in the half of 
the game. But he’s changed. 

“I think we will do even more sub- 
stituting this year,” he says. “We will 
probably line up with three down 
linemen, then have two or three line- 
backers in position to either rush the 
passer or drop back into the coverage 
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ty binoculars to follow the Quarterback fading 
back fora pass and then switching to a wide receiver sprinting 


into the end zone. Can't be done. Because no matter how 
good your binoculars are, you miss a lot of the action if you 


can't change focus fast enough. 


Patent Pendifg 


FINGERTIP INSTANT FOCUSING 
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areas. This, of course, tends to take 
keys away from the quarterback be- 
cause he doesn’t know whether the 
linebackers are going to be in the pass 
rush or in the pass coverage. In the 
secondary, we still try to keep the old 
philosophy of not getting beat deep.” 

That, of course, is easier said than 
done. Devine, both as a pro and col- 
lege coach, has experienced the 
quesay feeling in his stomach that 
comes when a quarterback launches 
a late bomb and two men—one de- 
fender and one receiver—fight over 
it. Sometimes, despite the defensive 
scheme, the receiver wins. 

As Oklahoma’s Lacewell puts it, 
“Only if you keep the ball out of the 
end zone do you know if you’ve done 
the right thing.” e 
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Cherokee Lanes /¢ 


Monday — Thursday 
9:30 a.m. - 11:30 p.m. 


Friday and Saturday 
9:30 a.m. - 2:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
1:00 p.m. - 11:30 p.m. 


OPEN BOWLING 


Monday — Thursday 
9:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 


Friday 
9:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m./11:30 p.m. - 2:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
9:30 a.m. - 2:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
1:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 


RESTAURANT — SNACK BAR 
AMUSEMENT MACHINES 
POOL TABLES 


S. Salisbury Blvd. Salisbury, Maryland 742-3030 


The Buffalo’s playing three nights a week 
in the Lounge 


Special ‘* College Menu” 


Watch out for special parties, beer busts, 
and others 


Crastoin Shere 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Since 1936 


Current Annual Dividend 
on Regular Passbook Savings 


O% 


COMPOUNDED DAILY 
Effective Annual Yield 6.18% 


Savings Accounts Insured to $40,000.00 by 
Maryland Savings-Share Insurance Corp. 
created by the State of Maryland 


“OPEN AN ACCOUNT TODAY!” 


Monday through Friday — 9 to 3 
Friday Evening — 4:30 to 7:30 


100 Plaza West 
Salisbury, Maryland 
742-6876 
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COMPLETE 
SOCIAL GIFT DEPT. 
AND 
BUDGET FURN. STORE 


WHITE & LEONARD, INC. 


DIVISION OF LUCAS BROS., INC. 
MAIN & ST. PETER’S STREETS, BOX L 
Salisbury, Maryland 21801 e@ Tel. (301) 742-3191 


Bushnell’s unique Insta-Focus ends this problem forever. 
With Insta-Focus you can change focus as offen as you want us eG 


Division of Bausch & Lomb 1 Plaza East 
Racing, hunting, bird watching, anything. See them for yourself Ge 


749-6856 


Bushnell binoculars with Insta-Focus are the only binoculars 


made specifically for the fan of fast moving sports action. OFFICE SUPPLIES ® PRINTING ® BUSINESS FURNITURE 


BUSINESS MACHINES ® ADVERTISING SPECIALISTS 


‘iF , 
In better camera and sporting goods stores everywhere. Innovators. 


For a free catalog write. Bushnell Optical Company, Dept. 1176. — offices in Tokyo, Vancouver, B.C. and Dealers the world over. 
Pasadena, Califomia 91107. 
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Instant Host 


Swimming Pool Reservation 
Service 
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HOWARD 


Jounsons 


motor lodge 


U.S. RT. 13 OCEAN HIWAY 


99 Miles North of Chesapeake Bay Bridge Tunnel 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND (301) 742-5195 


Mrs. Harry Korff, owner-operator 


Kuhn's 
Jewelers 


Since 1853 


NOW 
In Two Great Locations! 


Downtown Plaza, Salisbury 
1 N. Harrison St., Easton 


Dean's Cycles 


Bicycle Sales & Repairs 
Specializing in FUJI Cycles 


Court Plaza 
742-8298 


Salisbury 
Indoor @—— 
Racquet Club 


Special Walk-in Student Rates — $5 per hour 
Reserve Court Rates — $10 per hour 
Membership fee — $20 per year 


749 — MY-AD 
Court Plaza 


Dean Burroughs USPTA 
Tennis pro in residence 
Coach at Salisbury State College 


_ Football 
te Team 
1976 


LOUIE ARALLO 


BILL BEVEN LOWELL BRAWNER 


EVERETT BROWN KEVIN BURDEN JOHN CAPOBIANCO 


JOE CHESELDINE GEORGE CHESTER WAYNE CLEMONS 


CHARLES ELLIOTT JIM FRANK MIKE GARCIA DOUG GILLS DON GOLACINSKI 
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ERSKINE JOHNSON 


ALVIN MACKLIN 
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MIKE MAYVILLE 


GARY NOCK 


BOBBY RICHARDS CALVIN RILEY 
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BILL MAHONEY 


MARK SCHNACKENBERG 


LEVI SHADE 


CHUCK MARKIEWICZ 


MARK MORRIS 


FRANK SHUMAKER 


PETE SKROBOT BUDDY SMITH 


DAVID TEMPLE 


JIM WATSON JERRY WEST 


MANAGERS: (L to R) — Ralph Pratt, Head 
Manager Joe Walker, and Pat Hall. Missing — 
Wilbert Duckett. 


RUSS SNADER 


DAVE WHALEY 


Norman Monteau 
Cameraman 


“JEEP” ST, LEDGER TERRY SWANN 


MIKE WALTER 


JOE ZAVAGLIA 


EQUIPMENT MANAGERS: (L to R) — Jeff 
Noble, Head Equipment Manager Tom Stitcher, 
and Buddy Myers. Missing — Mike Smith and 
Johnny Dew. 


FRESHMEN ON OFFENSE 


Hot Mix Paving 


Highways Tennis Courts 
Parking Lots Developments 


Hot Mix Plant Location 


Delmar, Md. — 896-9033 
Ellwood, Md. — 943-4342 


Grading, Concrete Curbing & Sidewalks District Office - Delmar, Md. 742-6157 


Good luck Gulls! 


K&L MICROWAVE, inc. 


408 COLES CIRCLE 
SALISBURY, MARYLAND 21801 


Front: (L to R), Stephen Card, Terry Swann, Rob Kessler, David Kunde, Richard Lyles, David Knapp, Neil Travis: Middle: 
(L to R), Robert Trout, Don Edington, John Leatherbury, John Harmon, Eric Dorsey, Mike McKone, Bill Dubuois, Peter Han- 


ulak; Back: (L to R), Mike Mayville, Tracey Morris, Mark Schnackenberg, Peter Pratt, Stan Holmes, Jim Sweeney, Barry Conners, 
Rex Barbour, Dave Swartz. 


DELIVERY 
AVAILABLE 


Hours — 

Mon. — Thurs 10:30 - 8:30 
Fri 10:30 - 10:30 

Sat 10:30- 9:00 

Sun 5:00 - 9:00 


419 E. Main Street 
(next to Trailways) 


JEANS 
GAUZE SHIRTS 


DENIMN 
VESTS 


COLLAGE 
PRINT SWEATERS 


BASEBALL 
SHIRTS 


LACROSSE 
SHIRTS 


FRESHMEN ON DEFENSE D \ 7 > > Ge . Hl 
Front: (LtoR), Steve Holderness, Tony Brown, Joe Cheseldine, Mike Hauk, Joe Pino; Middle: (L to R), Lowell Brawner, Bill e age S gS t it a together... 
McDermott, Mike Palmer, Bruce Rodgers, Steve Norman; Back: (L to R), Dave Whaley, Dallas Phillips, James Burks, Van Vaughn, ) 
Scott Donnelly. v . 
: ; ae REAL ITALIAN 
iy ic. i : : ae : ' SANDWICHES £; 
“f y ‘ ge. 3 at) Ec A : LEVI JEANS Wv UNIVERSITY OF 
Ra : y? > Se , a . : *~ 4 aathe specializing in Italian coms ’ pene Rete 
: ; ; R hy = . ! : FLARES 4 WING COLLARS 
. | en Sandwiches & Pizza PRE:-WASHED f JEWEL NECKS 
: > i ; | AEE a } = “" PRIME CUT & A.) : 
—— ) Zi : ow: 


EUROPEAN 
SLACKS BY 
BROOKSTICKS 


PADRINO: 
WEDGES 


CORDUROY 

SUITS & SPORTCOATS 
BY PETERS 

LEATHER COATS 


“McCLOUD COATS” 


‘® FREE MIKE HALS T SHIRT WITH A 
TWENTY FIVE DOLLAR PURCHASE 


with Mike jon? 
campus clotheslines 


Complete hair 
care tor 


DOWNTOWN PLAZA 


a 


Carryout Beer 7 days a week 


Major credit cards 


742-HAIR 


ABOVE MIKE HALS 


CLOTHIERS, HAIRSTYUSTS 


THERE'S MORE 

OF EVERYTHING 

IN DOWNTOWN 
SALISBURY 


Downtown Salisbury is the focal point of the Delmarva Peninsula’s largest and most 
Progressive city. If the quest is for the selection of finest quality for all members of the 
family — Downtown Salisbury is your target. This is true for fashions, accessories, and 
fine footwear for ladies, men, boys and girls. Furniture and furnishings for the home are in 
abundance. Every facet of Banking, Legal and Medical professions are at hand. Food... 
from a snack to a full course meal is conveniently available. Parking facilities are conveniently 
located for your shopping pleasure. We’re not modest — we’re proud to say .. . there’s 
more of everything in Downtown Salisbury. 


Formal Wear 
Rentals 


“Relies 


Follow the Flight of the 


Sea Gulls 
on 
2 LOCATIONS 
WJ DY QUANTICO ROAD & RT. 50 
1470 on the AM dial AND 


Listen Every Saturday For RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


Sea Gull Football 
Presented by — 


Colt 45, - Distributed by ““Red”’ Wright, 

Champs Restaurant, CBS Lumber and 

Building Supplies, Delmarva Power, and 
Pepsi Cola 


OPEN FRIDAY ‘TIL 9 


Head Coach 
John Organ 


THE TEAM 


With 29 lettermen back from last year’s 9 -1 team, 
Bowie's first-year coach, Dr. John Organ, .is hoping to 
keep up the winning tradition. And the Bulldogs did that 


in their opening game, defeating Frostburg State, 26 -9. 


Organ, a former assistant at Howard University, is look- 
ing for a balanced attack using the Pro-| offense. That 
offense appeared to get moving in the second half in 
the victory over Frostburg. 


Bowie got on the scoreboard in the closing two minutes 
of the first half on a 52-yard drive. Quarterback Tony 
Cosby went over from the three for the first of his 
two touchdowns. 


A 34-yard punt return by Wayne Williams in the third 
quarter started a 44-yard drive capped by Cosby’s 
second TD, a seven-yarder. Wide receiver Ricky Sim- 
mons caught a Cosby pass of six yards for another 
touchdown and tailback Ron Evans scored the final 
points on a two-yard run. Placekicker Ben Bellany 
made two of four points after touchdown (PAT). 


The Bulldogs will be without the running of Tony 
Byrum who rushed for 118 yards and one touchdown 
against Salisbury last year. But Ron Evans gained 93 
yards and scored a TD in Bowie’s 21-11 victory. Senior 
middle linebacker Robert Spells is expected to make 
the going rough for the Sea Gulls after a year off. 
Junior offensive tackle Sid Gardner is also con- 
sidered a standout. Randy Kenney, the NCAA Division III 
interception leader last year is back as is tackle Mike 
Thomas. 


THE COLLEGE 


Bowie State College is an outgrowth of the first school 
opened in Baltimore on January 9, 1865 by the Balti- 


more Association for the Moral and Educational Improve- 


ment of Colored People. This institution operated both 
as a graded and a normal school until 1893 when it was 
re-organized solely as a normal school to train Negro 
teachers. 


On April 8, 1908 at the request of the Baltimore Normal 
School, the state legislature authorized its Board of 
Education to assume control of the school. The same 
law re-designated the institution as Normal School 
No. 3. Subsequently, it was relocated on a 187-acre 
tract in Prince George’s County and by 1914 it was 
known as Maryland Normal and Industrial School at 
Bowie. A two-year professional curriculum in teacher 
education which started in 1925 was expanded to 
a three-year program. 


In 1935, with state authorization, a four-year program 
for training of elementary school teachers was begun 
and the school was re-named Maryland State Teachers 
College at Bowie, In 1951, it established a teacher 
preparation curriculum for the training of teachers for 
the core program in the junior highsschools, Ten years 
later permission was granted to institute a teacher 
training program for secondary education. In 1963 
a liberal arts program was started and the name was 
changed to Bowie State College, The College was author- 
ized to grant its first Master of Arts in Education de- 
grees in June 1970. Its present enrollment is about 
2300 full-time students, 1600 of whom are full-time 
undergraduates. 


Bowie State is a_ fully-integrated institution which 
strives to preserve its century-old heritage for the en- 
lightenment of students of all races and national ori- 
gins. Enhanced by a multi-racial, multi-national faculty, 
it stresses the importance of inter-cultural understanding 
and the need for tolerance of differences. 


The SSC Marching Band 


BAND DAY 


The administration, athletic, and music departments of Salisbury State 
College take a great deal of pleasure in welcoming the visiting high school 
bands to this 3rd Annual Band Day. The bands from Bennett, Parkside, and 
Wicomico High Schools in Salisbury join those from Crisfield, North Dor- 
chester, and Laurel, Delaware and the host SSC Marching Band in a half- 
time spectacle which has all you can ask for in marching, music, and ex- 
citement. 


In honor of the recently completed summer olympics, the bands take the 
field with the exciting march that was composed for the 1972 olympics, 
“Bugler’s Dream.’’ Marching band music characteristically features brilliant 
brass and pulsating drums. As the bands from a large caricature of the large 
caricature of the face of a young boy — the star of the movie ‘’Ben”’ — the 
woodwinds, a seldom-heard group, are featured in the title song. 


And “oldie but goodie’ is next, the song found in many variations — “Tea 
for Two.” As the previous formation adjusts slightly to outline ‘‘teacups 
for two,”’ the sousa-phones from all bands join the SSC band in a special 
feature ‘‘Tea for Two for Tubas.”” We hope that the delightfulness of this 
selection urges you to asking for an encore, because you are going to get 
one — we will let this be a surprise. 


To close this halftime celebration with a ‘‘bang,’”’ the bands once more join 
for a rousing finale, a marching band arrangement of the great Tschaikovsky 
composition, ““The 1812 Overture.” 


We again wish to thank the participating schools for their outstanding con- 
tribution to today’s SSC football game. As the team is on the road for the 
next three weeks, the SSC band will be preparing a completely new format 
and presentation for the final half of the season. See you on October 23rd. 


Chevrolet 


Awhole new car. Awhole new ball game. 


~ 


The 1977 Caprice Classic Sedan. 


Now that's more like it. 


ca? 


When Bowie 
has the ball 


BSC ON OFFENSE 
Te Harvey Collier 38 


When Salisbury 
has the ball : 


SSC ON OFFENSE 


aT ; thet makes, yor 


he Tom Monthley 84 ° 

LT Rich Mandley 64 7. 2 o4 mG Ol 99 LOVWWLI r( T Paul Jones 70 
LG Gary Doss 62 oe -OF ibe G Kevin Fleming 66 
Cc Bobby Jones 52 Cc Derrick Kirkland 52 
RG Bart Boucher 74 G Kerry Whitehead 79 
RT Keith O’Neal 70 ib Kevin Mitchell 74 
SE Jerry West 40 WR Ricky Simmons 83 
OB Rex Barbour 12 QB Tony Cosby 15 
HB Levi Shade 30 FB Ronald Evans 43 
HB Jim Watson 26 TB Richard Kelly 44 
FB Dave Kirchoff 16 FLK Allen Roots 22 
BSC ON DEFENSE 

DE Keith Coates 80 

DE Kevin Coates 81 ee — SSC ON DEFENSE 

DT Mike Thomas 78 é se oT. LE Tim Trott 61 
DT Bruce Smith 88 f p “Some T George Chester 77 
LB Robert Spells 50 5 /| Ave iy Bob Richards 88 
NG Jimmy Jones 56 ee ! RE Chuck Markiewicz 20 
LB Archie O'Neil 51 LB Pete Skrobot 33 
CB Floyd Williams 34 MLB Frank Shumaker 66 
CB Vernon Henderson 41 LB Joe Cheseldine 15 
S Randy Kenney 27 CB Mike Walter 47 
S David Nickens 33 CB Wallace Cook 19 

S David Temple 43 

THE SEA GULLS S Wayne Clemons 13 
1 R. Lyles, RB 49 B. Winstead, LB 

2 M. Jabalee, DB 50 R. Snader, C 

3. R. Holmes, RB 51 G. St. Ledger, OG 

4 R. Henry, RB 52 8B. Jones, C 

5 M. Evans, PK 53. M.McKone, OG 

6 D. Edginton, SE 54 C, Barr, PK THE BULLDOGS 

7 B. Moyle, QB 55 J. Sweeney, OG 

8 8B. Dubuois, RB 56 J. Burks, LB 9 E, Brook, QB 56 J, Jones, NG 

9 €E, Dorsey, RB 57 J. Pino, DT 10 R. Mitchell,QB 57 J, Parker, G 
10 B. Connors, QB 58 M. Morris, OG 15 T. Cosby, QB 60 T. Hall, LB 
11. +€. Brown, DB 59 J. Harmon, OG 19 T, Fontanello, 61 R, West, LB 
12. R. Barbour, QB 60 M. Mayville, OG 21 W. Williams, TB 63 S. Green, HB 

13 W, Clemons, DB 61 T. Trott, DE 22. =A. Roots, FL 64" ‘EN itevers, G 

14 R. Kessler, QB 62 G. Doss, OG 27. ~—=*#R. Kenney, S 65  A,.Payne,C 

15 J. Cheseldine, DB 63 _L. Arallo, OT 28 E,.McBride,SS 66 K. Fleming, G 
16D. Kirchoff, FB 64 R. Mandley, OG 29 W, Owens, CB 68 D. King, OT 

17. T. Brown, DB 65 OD, Swartz, OT 32 W, McNair, FB 70 P. Jones, OT 

18 B. Smith, 0B 66 F., Shumaker, LB 33 D, Nickens, S 71 L. Hawkins, DE 
19 W. Cook, DB 67 A. Macklin, LB 34 F, Williams, CB 73 J, Lawson, T 
20. C. Markeiwicz, DE 68 S, Norman, DT 35 R, Rolle, FB 74 K. Mitchell, T 
21 J, Capobianco, DB 69 A, Smith, DT 37 M. Moore, TB 75 M. Colbert, G 
22 ~=O*#R. Castillo, OB 70 K, O'Neal, OT 38 H, Collier, FB 77 B. Bellany, T-K 
23 =~P. Hanulak, SE 71. Mz, Garcia, OT 39 R. Nichols, CB 78 M. Thomas, DT 
24 =O. Walker, SE 72.~=*#R. Trout, OT 41 V. Henderson,DB 79 K, Whitehead, G 
25 ~=L. Brawner, OB 73 M, Bueneman, OT 43 R, Evans, TB 80 K. Coates, DT 
26 J. Watson, RB 74 +B. Boucher, OG 44 R, Kelly, TB 81 K, Coates, DE 
27 M.Schnackenberg, SE 75 C, Riley, OT 45 A, Bowser, LB 82 A. Sadden, TE 
28 M, Palmer, DB 76 «=P. Pratt, OT 49 P. Singletary,S 83 R, Simmons, WR 
29 «OH. Kelley, OB 77 ~G. Chester, OT 50 R, Spells, LB 87 L. Martin, TE 
30 L. Shade, RB 78 €. Johnson, DT 51 A, O'Neil, LB 88 B. Smith, DE 

31 +S. Card, FB 79 D. Golacinski, DE 52 D, Kirkland, C 89 E. Ruppert, TE 
32. ‘B, Travis, FB 80 V. Keen, DE : 

33 P, Skrobot, LB 81 J, Leartherbury, TE 

34S. Holderness, LB 82 J. Mohler, TE 

35 T. Swann, RB 83 J. Frank, SE 

36 C. Rodgers, DB 84 T. Monthley, TE 

37 D. Whaley, DE 85 J. Zavaglia, TE 

38 M, Hauk, LB 86 K, Burder, LB 

39D, Phillips, LB 87 B. Mahoney,DE ( 

4 . bp npg 88  B, Richards, DT a 

- Elliott, 89 L. Amabili, DE , — i +» 

42 OD. Gills, LB 90 B. Rogers, DE ye. ‘ ty ‘ 

43D. Temple, OB 91 W, Bevan, DE 

44 G, McLaurin, DB 92 D, Cox, LB : 

45 P. Phillips, RB Ba Donnelly: Lb Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

46 Van Vaughn, LB 94 D, Kunde, C 410 Railroad Avenue 

47 M. Walter, OB 95 T. Morris, TE i 

48 B.McDermot,LB 96 J, Shaheen, C Salisbury 

97 G, Nock, DB - 


»” are registered trade-marks whic 


h identity the same product of The Coca-Cola Company 


QUALITY 


On Campus at SSC 


THE WARD FOUNDATION MUSEUM 


Salisbury State College and the Ward Foundation have been working hand and hand for the past few years 
in establishing the only national wildfowl museum in existence. That union has become even closer in re- 
cent month as some of the College’s faculty and student's have helped design and construct a new and ex- 
citing museum in Holloway Hall. 


The museum moved into Holloway Hall on the College’s campus for the fall wildfowl show held in October 
1975. Located in the old dining hall section of Holloway Hall, much space was lost due to the design of 
the room and the way the exhibits were placed. 


This past spring, Bob Cloyd, a member of Salisbury’s Communication Arts Department, specializing in 
design, talked with the Ward Foundation Board. He presented his ideas on improving the museum, 


What started out as the use of a part of one campus building has become a use of many of the talented 
people on campus. Bob organized a group of students and fellow Communication Arts Department mem- 
ber Tom Clemens to build a completely new museum. 


“The biggest problem in the whole project was leaving the room exactly the way it was, but changing it 
completely,” said Cloyd. The fine wood paneling in the room had to be left untouched, presenting Cloyd 
with his biggest problem. 


Braces and other supports were used, and the paneling has been left untouched, but it is almost completely 
hidden in the completed museum. Many new exhibits have been added to what was originally just a show- 
ing of wildfowl carving and how it was done. 


In addition to the decoys and other carvings, the museum now has an Indian dugout dating from the early 
1700's. A sink box, a type of boat used for hunting, is in the exhibit after being loaned hy the Maritime 
Museum in St. Michaels, Md. An old four-guage “punt” gun is also on exhibit. 


A major addition is the duck blind constructed by Cloyd , Clemens, and the crew of students. Inside the 
blind is a sound and light show created especially for the museum. The music for the show was scored by 
Ray Zigler of the Music Department faculty. The audio visuals for the show were designed by Bill Thomp- 
son, Director of Instructional Resources at the College. 


According to Cloyd: ‘The sound and light show is very innovative. It gives quite a boost to understanding 
what goes on in wildfowl carving. The use of a rear projection screen is also new.”’ 


Another new addition to the museum is a replica of Lem and Steve Ward's decoy shack where they worked. 
This was made from wood moved in pieces from an out building. ‘’ This added another dimension to the 
total museum,” says Cloyd. “We have been able to incorporate a great deal in the limited space. 


The students who worked with Cloyd and Clemens on the construction and finishing of the project were: 
Sharon Comegys, Bill Cooper, Cindy King, Tim Morgan, Kevin Pobst and Merry Reckner, They are all 
members of Salibury State’s theatre department and all have worked on sets for various plays at the College. 


“This is one of the biggest projects tackled by the students and they did a great job.’’ Cloyd emphasized: 
“They did a heck of a job.” 


When it came to finishing certain parts of the museum, Cloyd also sought assistance from a friend doing 
graduate work at Yale University. Steve Graham, a set designer, visited Salisbury and helped solve some of 
the problems in finishing the work. 


Col. B.C. Fowlkes, administrator of the museum said: ‘‘The Ward Foundation and the Wildfowl Museum 
were particularly fortunate in having the talents available from the College. When you look at the exhibits, 
you realize how valuable they have been.” 


According to Fowlkes, the Grand Opening of the museum will be October 2, just in time for the fall wild- 
fowl showing to be held at the Civic Center October 15 - 17. 


BOWIE STATE ROSTER 


Bellany, Benjamin 
Bowser, Albert 
Brook, Ed 
Coates, Keith 
Coates, Kevin 
Colbert, Mark 
Collier, Harvey 
Cosby, Tony 
Evans, Ronald 
Fleming, Kevin 
Fontanello, Terrance 
Freeman, James 
Fuller, Arthur 
Gosa, Edward 
Green, Stephen 
Hailstorke, Alvin 
Hall, Tim 
Halley, Michael 
Hawkins, Larry 
Henderson, Vernon 
Johnson, Mark 
Jones, Jimmy 
Jones, Paul 
Kelly, Richard 
Kenney, Randy 
King, Donald 
Kinney, Frank 
Kirkland, Derrick 
Lawson, James 
Lievers, Ernest 
Martin, Lawrence 
McBride, Ervin 
McNair, Wilkins 
Mitchell, Kevin 
Mitchell, Ricardo 
Moore, Michael 
Nichols, Ronald 
Nickens, David 
O'Neil, Archie 
Owens, Willie 
Parker, James 
Payne, Andrew 
Reed, Clarence 
Rolle, Richard 
Roots, Allen 
Rupport, Eric 
Sadden, Alfred 
Simmons, Ricky 
Singletary, Paris 
Smith, Bruce 
Spells, Robert 
Thomas, Michael 
Wedge, Paul 
West, Robert 
Whitehead, Kerry 
Wiggins, Clifford 
Williams, Floyd 
Williams,Wayne 


T-K 


5-11 
5-11 
5-10 
6-0 
6-0 
6-0 
58 
5-9 
5-11 
5-11 
59 
5-7 
5-8 
6-0 
5-11 
6-0 
5-11 
5-6 
6-2 
5-10 
5-6 
5-7 
6-0 


212 
160 
160 
195 
180 
240 
194 
178 
178 
205 
160 
164 
150 
190 
180 
170 
205 
140 
185 
165 
138 
175 
235 
140 
175 
197 
145 
184 
215 
210 
180 
166 
210 
240 
153 
170 
160 
185 
205 
165 
220 
220 
155 
184 
174 
210 
171 
160 
160 
200 
180 
255 
180 
174 
215 
168 
168 
168 
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Fr. 
Fr, 
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Ae 
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el 
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So. 


Jf. 
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br 
Fr, 
Fr. 
Fr, 
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So. 
Ale 
Sr. 
So. 
Fr. 
So. 
Jr 
Fr. 
So. 
Fr. 
lt 
She 
So. 
So. 
So. 
Jr, 
So. 
Se 
Sr. 
Sr. 
So. 
Fr. 
So. 
So. 
Jr, 
Fr. 


Waynesboro, Va. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Wilmington, Del. 
Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Landover, Md. 
Palmer Park, Md. 
Oxon Hill, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
Wilmington, De!. 
Andrews A.F.B., Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
Frederick, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
Suitland, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Pocomoke, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Indian Head, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md 
Columbus, Ohio 
Lakehurst, N.J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Glen Arden, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Seat Pleasant, Md 
Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Orange, N.J. 
Washington, D.C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Ocean City, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Laurel, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Laurel, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Takoma Park, Md. 
Hillcrest Heights, Md. 
Upper Marlboro, Md. 
Rockville, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Severn, Md. 


Amabili, Louie 
Arallo,Louie 
Barbour, Rex 
Barr, Clark 
Beven, Bill 
Boucher, Bart 
Brawner,Louie 
Brown, Everett 
Brown, Tony 
Bueneman, Marty 
Burden, Kevin 
Burks, James 
Capobianco, John 
Card, Steve 
Castillo, Rory 
Cheseldine, Joe 
Chester, George 
Clemons, Wayne 
Connors, Barry 
Cook, Wallace 
Cox, Dean 
Donnelly, Scott 
Dorsey, Eric 
Doss, Gary 
Dubuois, Bill 
Edginton, Don 
Elliott, Charles 
Evans, Mark 
Frank, Jim 
Garcia, Mike 
Gills, Doug 
Golacinski, Don 
Hanulak, Peter 
Harmon, John 
Hauk, Mike 
Henry, Ray 
Holderness, Steve 
Holmes, Bob 
Jabalee, Mike 
Johnson, Erskine 
Jones, Bobby 
Keen, Vic 
Kelley, Harvey 
Kessler, Bob 
Kirchoff, Dave 
Kunde, Dave 
Leatherbury, John 
Lyles, Richard 
Macklin, Alvin 
Mahoney, Bill 
Mandley, Rich 
Markiewicz, Chuck 
Mayville, Mike 
McDermolt, Bill 
McKone, Mike 
McLaurin, Greg 
Mohler, Joe 
Monthley, Tom 
Morris, Mark 
Morris, Tracy 
Moyle, Bob 
Nock, Gary 
Norman, Steve 
O'Neal, Keith 
Palmer, Mike 
Phillips, Dallas 
Phillips, Preston 
Pino, Joe 

Pratt, Peter 
Richards, Bobby 
Riley, Calvin 
Rodgers, Charles 
Rogers, Bruce 
Schnackenberg, Mark 
Shade, Levi 
Shaheen, Jay 
Shumaker, Frank 
Skrobot, Peter 
Smith, Tony 
Smith, Buddy 
Snader, Russ 

St. Ledger, “Jeep” 
Swann, Terry 
Swartz, David 
Sweeney, Jim 
Temple, David 
Travis, Neil 
Trott, Tim 
Trout, Bob 
Vaughn, Van 
Walker, Emmett 
Walter, Mike 
Watson, Jim 
West, Jerry 
Whaley, David 
Winstead, Barry 
Zavaglia, Joe 


SALISBUR 


Y STATE ROSTER 


208 
219 
170 


Sr. 


3-3-52 
5-16-57 
1-17-58 
9-7-55 
3-26-57 
1-9-55 
115-57 
8-7-55 
6-5-58 
1-18-56 
11-29-58 
125-57 
9-14-55 
11-1-58 
6-12-56 
9-21-58 
3-2-56 
3-19-56 
6-14-58 
9-10-56 
7-29-57 
4-18-58 
10-4-57 
7-14-56 
10-16-56 
9-11-47 
6-7-55 
9-18-56 
5-30-56 
1-5-56 
10-13-55 
7-13-54 
11-27-58 
14-58 
2-19-58 
5-26-57 
6-2-57 
84-58 
8-13-55 
2-19-56 
128-55 
9-26-56 
9-11-54 
36-58 
11-10-57 
5-5-58 
4-13-53 
11-1758 
5-21-56 
16-57 
11-14-54 
2-28-55 
1-30-56 
12-20-58 
2-23-58 
5-17-55 


Hockessin, Del. 
Fair Lawn,N.J. 
Forestville, Md. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Jessup, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
LaPlata,Md. 
Cocoa, Fla. 
Hillcrest Hts., Md. 
Pines Arnold, Md. 
Richmond, Vs. 
Winchester, Va. 
Milton, Del. 
Morningside, Md. 
Bowie, Md. 
Bryantown, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Odessa, Del. 
Williamstown, N.J. 
Perryville, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Castle, Del. 
District Heights, Md. 
Waterville, Maine 
Lewes, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
White Plains, Md. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Edgewater, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Annandale, Va. 
Frederick, Md. 
PocomokeCity,Md. 
Arlington, Va. 
Baltimore, MD. 
Laurel, Md. 
Joppatown, Md. 
Forestville, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Bowie, Md. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Delmar, Md. 
Fruitland, Md. 
Poolesville, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kensington, Md. 
Odenton, Md. 
Camp Springs, Md. 
Ellicott City, Md. 
Dover, Del. 
Wilmington, Del, 
College Park, Md. 
Littlestown, Pa. 
Severna Park, Md. 
Queenstowne,Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Bowie, Md. 
Huntington, Pa. 
Laurel, Del. 
Port Tobacco, Md. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Boyds, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Woodstown, N.J. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Cambridge, Md. 
Camp Springs, Md. 
Bowie, Md. 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Mechanicsville, Md. 
Salisbury, Md. 
Camp Springs, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Seabrook, Md. 
Lexington, Md. 
Ellicott City, Md. 
District Heights, Md. 
Seat Pleasant, Md. 
Easton, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Odenton, Md, 
Harrington, Del. 
Riverdale, Md. 
Laurel, Del. 
Aquosco, Md, 
Rochester, N, J, 
Alexandria, Va. 
Wilmington, Del, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Laurel, Del. 
Elkton, Md. 
Linwood, N, J. 


A.1.Dupont 
Fair Lawn 
Suitland 
Annapolis 
Atholton 
Fort Hunt 
LaPlata 
Largo 
Potomac 
Bonnamerican 
John Marshall 
Handley 
Seaford 
Central 
Bowie 
Thomas Stone 
J.M. Bennett 
Forest Park 
Middletown 
Williamstown 
Perryville 
Lansdowne 
De LaWarr 
Suitland 
Waterville 
Lewes 
Woodlawn 
J.M, Bennett 
Bishop McNamara 
Bordentown/Lenox 
Southern 
Montgomery Blair 
J.M. Bennett 
Annandale 
Frederick 
Pocomoke 
Yorktown 
Lansowne 
Pallotti 
Edgewood 
Bishop McNamara 
J.M, Bennett 
Wicomico 
Bowie 
Severna Park 
Delmar 
J.M. Bennett 
Poolesville 
«Wilmington 
Archbishop Curley 
Albert Einstein 
Arundel 
Crossland 
Mt. Hebron 
Caesar Rodney 
Wilmington 
High Point 
Francis Scott Key 
Severna Park 
Queen Anne 
Northwood 
Bowie 
Lower Moreland 
Laurel 
LaPlata 
Fort Hunt 
Poolesville 
St. John’s 
Woodstown 
Fort Hunt 
Cambridge 
Crossland 
Bowie 
Northwood 
Chopticon 
Wicomico 
McNamara 
Conrad 
DuVal 
Great Mills 
Mt, Hebron 
Suitland 
Bladensburg 
Easton 
A. |, Dupont 
Arundel 
Lake Forest 
Parkdale 
Laurel 
Gwynn Park 
Wilde Lake 
Fort Hunt 
Wilmington 
Roxborough 
Laurel 
Elkton 
Mainland Regional 


looking good... 
feeling good... 
we understand you 
and we want 
you to always feel 
good about yourself 
and the way you look... 
that’s why we 
invite you to come 
see and try the super 
new clothes we 
have in our new 
fall collection. 


ae CAT DIETS 
printing services 


Downtown Plaza 


Salisbury 
Blue Hen Mall 
Dover, Dela. 
1725 N. Salisbury Blvd. ath 
ao eee apie Rehoboth Beach, Dela. 
301-742-8707 as ae ae 
y 
1629 K St. N.W. 2627 N. Charles St. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 Baltimore, Md. 21218 
202-296-4507 301-944-1696 
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SSC Volleyball 


Kneeling (L to R): Ann 
Fangmeyer, Beth Trainor, 
Evelyn Reilly, Jan O’Hare, 
Mooch Smith, Jackie Bauer and 
Debbie Lewis. Standing: 
Manager Charlie Trojan, Coach 
Arden Peck, Andy Stroup, Dawn 
McCrumb, Nancy Schuyler, 
Carol Gibson, Manager Walter 
Geissdorfer and Trainer Denise 
Cooper. Back Row: Pat Young, 
Peggy Troiano, Marilyn 
Thomas, Ronnie Mickolite, 
Kathy Yachmetz, Sandy Coates, 
Rhonda Giles and Sharon 
Wolper. 


SSC Tennis 


Crissy Gonzalez of Mary Baldwin College won the First 
Annual SSC Women’s Intercollegiate Championship held 
last fall. SSC Coach Dean Burroughs (above) expects a 
good season for the women’s fall tennis program. 


SSC Hockey 


Sitting (L to R) — Sandy Hara- 
ing, Linda Ralph, Rocky Stu- 
ble, Patti Leap, Karin Suhorsky, 
and Pat Romeo. Kneeling 
Anita Gruss, Debbie Morris, 
Mary Wilson, Jackie Sandlof, 
Nancy McKittrick, Kathy Thess, 
and Alice Kimball. Third row 
JoAnn Schilling, Erin Eberly, 
Rosie Bitter, Joanna Myers, 
Nancy Skimek, Susan Shehan 
and Assistant Coach Debbie 
Bloodsworth. Back row Head 
Coach Sharon DeMar Tawes, 
Trainer Denise Cooper, Manager 
Elaine Robertson, Karen Pow 
hide, Monica Ditzel, Manager, 
Dawn McCrumb, and Sue Spons 
ler, 
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SSC SOCCER TEAM | 


SOCCER: Sitting (L to R) — Gene Adkins, Joe i i 
ICC n 2 A rg Leineman, B.J. Corbin, Co-captain Steve Pappas, Co-captain Dan St Vane 
Wiggins, Bob O'Meara, Lew Spurry, and Wayne Lackey. Kneeling — John Doyle, Steve Adkins, Bob Slaughter, Jamie Pe Ross 


eeu ee eed cn wigy-perpedd poet and Mike Kelly, Standing — Head Coach Keith Conners, Trainer 
y ' e A ackelford, Mike Eline, Harvey Egan, Mike Nichols, M i 
Dickerson, Paul Perkins, Norm Daugherty, and Assistant Coach Frey Gavi: Ta lie a ge ce ade 


CROSS COUNTRY TEAM 


ln 


RP > eet aE 


a a a \ 
set FB. At adhe 


“xs anew 


CROSS COUNTRY: (L to R) — Head Coach Lloyd Si 


Bobby Cannon, Ken F gler, Roger West, Paul Fenton, Craig Davis, Vernon Johnson, Anne Schewitzer, 


ilm, Ron Collyer, and Assistant Coach Dave Pusey. Missing — Mike Breen and Martin Crane 


THE BROTHERS OF THE PHI ALPHA COLONY OF SIGMA ALPHA EPSILON 
WOULD LIKE TO RECOGNIZE — 
BROTHER GARY DOSS (FOOTBALL) 
BROTHER CHIP BRADLEY (SOCCER) 
BROTHER JAMIE KEENAN (SOCCER) 
AND EXTEND TO THEM AND THE REST OF THE SEA GULLS 
THE BEST OF LUCK IN THE 1976 SEASON 
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SSC TRAINERS 


HEAD TRAINER 
HUNTER SMITH 
Hunter Smith 

brought plenty of 

experience with him 
when he came to 

Salisbury State five 

years ago. A certified 

member of the National 

Athletic Trainers Asso- 

ciation, Hunter 

began his training at 

Salisbury’s James M. 

Bennett High School 

under Coach Dick 

Yobst. 

He went on to 
graduate from Wesley 
College and Florida 
State. During the 
summer of 1971, 


Hunter worked as a trainer with the Miami Dolphins football 
team. He then earned his Masters Degree at Tennessee Tech 


before coming to Salisbury. A ? 
Hunter has been a trainer for the National Indoor Tennis 


Championships, the Maryland Coaches High School All-Star 
football game, as well as a speaker at many trainers clinics. 
Hunter is married to the former Susan Broyhill. 


$S¢ 


> 


1976 Trainers: Kneeling (L to R) - Pat Lamboni, Sue Sponsler, Terry Vetorie 
and Denise Cooper. Standing - Head Trainer Hunter Smith, Mike Eusebio, Jim 
Lloyd and Steve Pesature, 


Set a Great Start! 


... ON THE ROAD 
AND ON THE FIELD... 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 21801 
PHONE: (301) 749-6186 
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Sea Gull Club 


(as of August 30, 1976) 


TRUITT’S TRAVEL AGENCY 
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Tony Tank Inn 


FAMILY DINING 


brazier. Le oni 


Corner of Kay Ave. 


U.S. 13 _ S. Salisbury Blvd. Fresh Foods Cooked The Eastern Shore Way 
Salisbury, Maryland Served Willingly 


CARRY OUT ORDERS — DIAL 742-1362 
SERVING 


BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
& YOUR FAVORITE COCKTAILS 


Vicky Andert Michelle H 
Steve etauheon ICHEERLEADERS! Tom floes.” ICHEERLEADERS! __,Kristi Elliott 


Barbie Scott Phil Carpenter 


A Full Service Bank 
With Over 135 Offices Throughout The State 


RED DOOR 
SUB SHOP 


ENOUGH SAID! 


CALL 742-8294 FOR CARRYOUTS 
MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
SUNDAY NOON to 8 P.M. 


m 
nator bank 


Member FDIC 


Salisbury Locations 
200 W. Main Street 
600 E. Main Street 
1145 So. Salisbury Blvd. 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND 


Li 


Devilishly 


P? 


Refreshing! 


GARY'S 
SPORTS SCENE 


A world of pure orange juice 
and other natural food 
ingredients. Live it up — 


“Top quality sporting goods 
at reasonable prices.”’ 


SALISBURY MALL 


Court Plaza, Route 13 South 
% mile south of the College 


at the fountain 


Gary Taylor — Owner 
Phone 742-2844 
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by Bob Pille, Chicago SUN TIMES 


N. since Herbert Orrin (Fritz) 


Crisler shrewdly outfitted his Prince- 
ton ends and backs with jerseys that 
left would-be tacklers swallowing their 
pride and clutching pieces of cloth has 
football equipment of new design 
been publicly credited with winning 
a football game. 

Now all collegiate football teams are 
equipped with the same type of gear. 
Only the colors and designs are differ- 
ent. Except for an occasional flat-toed 
shoe worn by a placekicking specialist, 
nobody has an edge because of the 
equipment he wears. 

But Crisler, who was coaching at 
Princeton in the early 1930s, got the 
jump on his adversaries because of a 
single incident. Princeton had a small, 
speedy back named Gary LeVan who 
broke loose on an apparent long 
touchdown run against Yale. 

continued on 15t 


A leather helmet used during the WWI era. 


From shoelaces to shoulderpads, the 
equipment that a college warrior dons 
is an essential part of the game. 
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FIREMAN'S FUND 
SETS THE INSTANT REPLAY 
BACK 25 YEARS. . 


The Statue of Liberty Play. The Single Wing. The A Formation. This Fall, 


were bringing you the greatest plays in the history of football. And the 
greatest players. 


You'll see it all on the Firemans Fund Flashbacks, a fantastic half-time 


show on every NCAA Game of the Week on ABC. Every week, we'll look at the 


teams that are playing, and play back some of the most incredibl 
; tha ; € moments 
in their history. As far back as 25 years ago. 


all abo 


Were bringing you these games and these Flashbacks so we can tell you 
ut your local Independent Insurance Agent. He's a man who represents 


ae fine insurance companies. So he can choose the coverage that's best for 
you. And when he chooses us, we want you to know he’s done the right thing. 


FRU eta. Rapes serps case cee ee as ETE ae SD Cee 
Tuesday - Sept. 7 
Saturday -Sept.11 Pittsburgh at Notre Dame 


Saturday 


Saturday 


Saturday 
Saturday 


Saturday - 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Com 


-Sept. 18 Ohio State at Penn State 


-Sept.25 Tennessee at Auburn 


Oct. 16 To be announce is 


So much for the commercial. Here's the schedule* of games for this Fall: 


UCLA at Arizona State Saturday -Oct.23 To be announced. 


Saturday - Oct. 30 To be announced. 


ae peeves State Saturday -Nov.6 — To be announced. 
Georgia Tech. Saturday- Nov. 13 Alabama at Notre Dame 


Houston at Baylor 2nd game to be announced. 


Saturday-Nov.20 Michigan at Ohio State 
USC at UCLA. 
Thursday - Nov. 25 To be announced. 


Friday - Nov. 26 Oklahoma at Nebraska 
Penn State at Pittsburgh 


Georgia at Clemson 
Colorado at 
Washington 
Yale at Brown ~ 


San Jose State at Sta 


Fe a 
. £4) 


Notre Dame at USC 


Saturday -Dec. 14 Arkansas at Texas 
Monday -Dec.27 Gator Bowl 
Saturday - Jan. | Sugar Bowl 


*Schedule may vary in your area. Check your local newspaper. 


Se 


Saturday - Nov.27 Army-Navy (Philadelphia) 


FUND FLASHBACKS ON ABC-TV. 


panies. Home office: San Francisco. Look for your Fireman's Fund Agent in the Yellow Pages. 


EQUIPMENT 


“They had a man, Choo Choo 
Train,’’Crisler remembers,“who took a 
flying shot at LeVan from behind at the 
10, caught his sleeve and pulled him 
down. We didn’t get the touchdown 
and it had an effect on the game.” 

On Monday morning the weavers of 
Princeton’s jerseys heard from Crisler. 
He wanted some shirts specially made 
for his backs and ends, jerseys that 
would be torn away by sleeve- 
grabbing tacklers while the ball carrier 
departed. 

“They used what they called zephyr 
yarn,” Crisler said. “It was a very light 
wool. You can imagine what our regu- 
lar jerseys were like—wool heavy 
enough for warmth in November up at 
a place like Dartmouth.” 

Crisler took his tearaway jersey 
along to Michigan in 1938 and put it on 
the back of Tom Harmon, the most fa- 
bled of runners in the pre-World War 
Il days. “He had eight jerseys torn off 
in three years,’ said Crisler. ‘“‘Some 
tacklers came around later and had 
him autograph the pieces of cloth they 
had ripped off.” 

Fritz Crisler made the tearaway shirt 
a part of football gear in an instant, 
but most equipment changed by evo- 
lution through football’s first century 
along with the game itself. 

Quilted pants and vests and a 
healthy shock of hair in the 1870s 
turned into the canvas pants, leather 
and fiber pads, heavy wool jerseys and 
high-cut, long-cleated shoes and 
leather helmets. These turned into the 
satin and sponge rubber and plastic 
gear of the 1970s. d 

The first thing any athletic director 
tells you about equipment these days 
is how much it costs. What you see In 
the stadium on Saturday costs about 
$200 per gladiator, give or take a few 
dollars for changes in the weather and 
inflation-bugged price lists. 

“Start with what we call a roll,” of- 
fers an equipment manager in the Big 
Ten. “Socks, supporter, T-shirt, sani- 
tary shorts, towel. That's $10.” 

Then there’s the inner man. Shoul- 
der pads: $37. Set of thigh pads and 
knee pads: $10. Hip pads: $16. 
Forearm and hand pads for linemen, 
elbow pads for backs to save skin on 
abrasive artificial turf: $12. Protective 
cup: $7. 

Pants: $28. Jersey: $12. Shoes: $25. 
Helmet with protective cage: $32. 
Helmet decals: $2. No self-respecting 
back or pass receiver would be seen 
these days without wrist bands. Add 


$2. Every chin strap snatched away or 
presented to an admiring kid must be’ 
replaced. Another $3. 

If it’s a cold day up north, there's 
thermal underwear for $8. Sideline 
coat: $35. To tote all this gear on the 
road, nylon equipment bag: $15. 

All of this is supplemented by more 
dollar-eating mounds of gear. Sweat 
suits, practice pants and jerseys. 
Changes of socks and jocks for every 
practice. Spare parts and pieces. Extras 
in all sizes. Scout team pullovers with 
enemy players’ numbers for the next 
game. Mesh jerseys for hot practice 
days. 

At most major schools the shoe in- 
ventory is three pairs per player—one 
for fake turf, one for occasional games 
on God’s own grass, one for wet or 
snow-slicked artificial turf. Burdened 
by $4,280 a year laid out just for tuition 
for each body, a particular Mid- 
Western university works on a tighter 


Pants of the 1920's, labeled Decatur 
Staley’s. 


budget than the big state universities. 
Players talk of seeing eight pairs of 
shoes and more in every locker at 
some schools. 

Shoes and helmets have changed 
the most over the seasons. High-cut 
until recent years—now tape supports 
ankles in the low cuts everybody 
wears—football shoes were first 
adapted from baseball. But baseball 
spikes were too menacing and had to 
be removed. Strips of leather were 
sewn onto the sole; then in the 1890s 
came the earliest cleats—four layers of 


continued from 13t 


leather glued together in inch-long 
strips and nailed to the shoe. One- 
piece fiber cleats showed during 
World War I. Interchangeable cleats 
were then devised in the 1920s. Worn 
cleats could be replaced, and in foul 
weather longer mud cleats could be 
screwed on in place of the regular 
lengths of five-eighths inch. 

The increasing toll of injuries, espe- 
cially knees, and the arrival of artificial 
turf forced compromises. Traction 
could be too good. 

As Duffy Daugherty used to say in 
his coaching days at Michigan State, 
“Football is not a contact sport; danc- 
ing is a contact sport; football is a col- 
lision sport.” 

The collisions remain, banging 
heads and jamming shoulders as well 
as knees. But now the rules limit cleat 
length to five-eighths inch. Many 
shoes are adapted from soccer with 
even stubbier cleats. They are shoes 
with ripple soles, shoes with molded 
soles and a hundred small cleats, and 
shoes with wedges and bars that allow 
the planted foot to slide sideways on 
impact and keep the knee away from 
surgeons. 

Everybody wears shoes and always 
did except for an occasional errant 
placekicker. But there was a time 
when helmets were for sissies. 

Saturday’s hero wasn’t risking much 
for his he-man (hard-headed?) image 
anyway. Earliest helmets offered about 
as much protection as a stocking cap 
or bowler hat and were a lot less 
comfortable—sweaty contraptions 
with bits of padding and fiber harnes- 
sed together by leather and held on by 
a chin strap just forward of the Adam's 
apple. 

President Ford, contrary to all the 
ribbing, always wore his helmet in his 
days as a center at Michigan in the 
mid-1930s. Not everbody did; it wasn’t 
until a decade later that the rules de- 
creed headgear for all. 

By then the leather helmets were 
harder and better padded inside. The 
first plastic shells were seen in 1939, 
shelved during the war, and brought 
out again in the late 1940s. The age of 
plastic was at hand, but some veterans 
among the pros clutched at their old 
leather helmets like security blankets 
until past 1950. 

The plastic shells for years were 
suspension models with webbing that 
absorbed the blows and held the hard 
helmet away from the head. 

Later came combinations of sponge 

continued.on 18t 
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During football season, cheerleaders are exposed to all sorts of risks as well as joys. 


nan age when “Mom and Apple 
Pie’’ are considered somewhat out- 
dated, it’s refreshing to find that some 
things don’t change. Sporting events 
seem to inspire enthusiasm in even 
the staunchest apathetics, and in this 
Bicentennial Year it is certainly appro- 
priate to examine what best 
exemplifies the spirit of the ‘Red, 
White and Blue.” 

Certain ingredients of sporting 
events go hand-in-hand. A baseball 
game isn’t really complete without a 
hot dog, peanuts, popcorn. A hockey 
game just isn’t the same without a 
brawl of some sort, or at least some 
loosened teeth. During football sea- 
son, flask sales must jump considerab- 
ly. 
But there is one thing that goes 
hand-in-hand, or rather hand-on- 
megaphone, with all sporting 
events—cheerleaders. Those pretty 
young women in short skirts and trim 
young men with flashy grins have 
been cheering teams to victory (and 
still cheering when there aren't vic- 
tories) for so long that they’ve become 
an integral part of spectator sports. 

Rooting for a home team may sound 
natural and uncomplicated, but or- 
ganized cheering is serious business. 
Just ask some of the people who do 
the organizing. 

Randy Neil, head of the Interna- 
tional Cheerleading Foundation (ICF) 
in Overland Park, Kansas, says that his 
organization conducts a ‘‘cheer squad 
survey,”’ a national contest to select 
the top 20 universities across the 
country. 

“There are several divisions,’’ Neil 
explains. ‘‘We have not only cheer- 
leaders, but song girls, pom pon girls 
and drill teams and we judge them all 
according to the appropriate division.” 

The unique part about the ICF style 
of judging is that it is completely un- 
announced. Judges travel to various 
sporting events in the United States 
and rate the squads without the 
member being aware of their pres- 
ence. 

“We do this,’”’ Neil explains, ‘so we 
can get a real idea of how the kids per- 
form, not just at a particular event, but 
at all events. We feel the squads 
selected are truly the best and the 
most representative of their schools.”’ 

The squads are judged collectively 
continued on 21t 
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Ye , Papa Cribari 
wae wate rust for when 
family & friends sat down together. 


After 80 years, the same reason people still go to a football game 
is the same reason people still gather over a jug of Cribari wine... 
to sit down together and enjoy! 
Enjoy Cribari red, white, rosé and — if your side won — champagne. 
Before the game, at home watching the game on TV, in the post game celebration. 
And in the old-fashioned jug. B. Cribari & Sons, San Francisco, California 


A TQUCH 
OF HYATT 


_ «its Our resident 
get everything done 
for you person” 


* 


When you visit the Hyatt Regency®Atlanta...our resident 


“Get everything done for you person”’ will tend to all those necessary 
and bothersome details. 


Plane tickets. Dinner reservations. Stock market quotations. 


Anything from a call to your office for messages to a postage stamp for 
that letter home. All handled with the dispatch, aplomb and expertise of a 
European Concierge. 

You'll be hearing from him moments after you arrive, with a cheerful 
“what can | take care of for you today?’’ 


A Touch of Hyatt. It means we’re doing whatever it takes to make you 
want to stay with us... again. 


| Q 
We're looking forward for you. 


800-228-9000 Gets you Hyatt. 
Worldwide. Toll Free. %irtravetagen 
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rubber and air or sponge rubber and 
liquid encased in a series of plastic 
sacks attached to the inside of the shell. 
Now there are experiments with air 
cells built into the once-standard sus- 
pension webbing. 

Headgear must take powerful blows. 
Dr. Stephen Reid, team physician at 
Northwestern and All-America guard 
in 1936, has been wiring the helmet of 
an NU linebacker or fullback each year 
since the early 1960s to measure the 
force of collisions. He has recorded 
blows as strong as 5,780 Gs. This is 
5,780 times the force of gravity; test 
pilots black out at 20 Gs. 

Whatever is inside—it is a rule of 
thumb that a helmet must be uncom- 
fortably tight to protect best—there is 
a face mask out front. 

Occasional turn-of-the-century dan- 
dies would tie on nose guards; a 
straight beak was more to be prized 
than an unlumped head. But there 
were no face masks until after World 
War II, and the earliest of these were 
lucite bars to protect injuries. 

More mothers liked the idea of sons 
with unbent noses and all their own 
teeth, and bars went onto more hel- 
mets. Trouble was, lucite would shat- 
ter on impact, cutting wearer and op- 
ponent impartially. 

Steel bars followed, soon to be 
wrapped in rubber and vinyl. Now 
there are bird cages for linemen, dou- 
ble bar masks for backs and receivers, 
variations in between. 

The stripes and flora and fauna on 
helmets and uniforms these days 
began in the colleges. The vertical 
stripes on the front of jerseys of a 
half-century ago were originally 
leather with the hope that it would aid 
the player in clutching the football. 
The decorations and imaginative color 
designs came later. 

Indeed, football equipment like the 
game itself has come a long way. The 
innovations through the years have 
been made with but one thing in 
mind—the players’ safety. The cost? 
Well, like everything else, that has 
skyrocketed, too. But when one con- 
siders that equipment is replaceable 
and the young men inside aren't, the 
money is well spent. 

For all its improvement and ex- 
pense, however, football equipment 
does not a player make. Or, as the 
sign over the entrance to many an 
equipment room: ‘‘We furnish every- 
thing but guts.” 
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A hard charging, heavy fullback is an 


pearing from the nation’s sports 


pages. 


“He's gone out of the Veer,” says a 


former head coach. “They may call 


him the fullback. But | think basically 


when we talk about a fullback, we’re 


talking about somebody who lines up 
behind the quarterback. When they 
off-set, the fullback goes to either side 
and can take a quick pitch. What has 
diminished the role of the pure full- 
back has been the Veer offense and 
the split backfield. 

“Now with the Wishbone, they’ve 
brought back the fullback. But you 
take schools like Texas and Texas 
A&M, with their Wishbone, they line 
up some guy who weighs 265 pounds 
on the fanny of the quarterback and 
he falls forward for five yards. That's 
the fullback.’ 

The same coach, who was a superb 
running back himself in college, re- 
members how it was during the era 
of the spinning single-wing fullback. 
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How his role has changed over the years 


TT. are those who insist there 


never was nor ever will be another 
fullback quite like a part-time bouncer 
with the fitting name of Bronco Na- 
gurski. Others have been known to 
disagree, preferring Ernie Nevers. 
Both Nagurski and Nevers played 
during the 1920s, the so-called 
Golden Age of Sport, an era of gee- 
whiz journalism. Nagurski was a hulk- 
ing, 220-pound runner, a huge man 
for his time. At the University of Min- 
nesota, which awarded no scholarships 
up to then, he worked his way through 
school as a restaurant bouncer and 
night watchman. Nagurski was sO 
skilled that he was voted to two posi- 
tions—fullback and defensive tackle 
—on the 1929 All-America team. 
Just a few years earlier, Nevers 
smashed his way to fame as the first 
acknowledged glamour star from a 
West Coast school. After coaching the 
200-pound fullback, Stanford’s Pop 
Warner got carried away and 


promptly rated Nevers as the best 
runner he had ever seen. This was re- 
garded as the ultimate put-down back 
East, particularly around Carlisle, Pa., 
where Warner had coached a leg- 
endary Sac-Fox Indian named Jim 
Thorpe, for whom a town was later 
named. 

The old-timers who still remember 
Nagurski and Nevers with cult-like de- 
votion, of course, are right. There 
never will be another fullback to com- 
pare with either one, unless some 
wacky coach decides to haul out the 
old buck-lateral series and the rules- 
makers bring back the bloated foot- 
ball. 

Indeed, with the spreading popu- 
larity in the 1970s of the Veer, Wish- 
bone and I-formations, the role of the 
fullback has become more confined. 
In formations where the backs split, 
the fullback becomes the equivalent 
of another running back. In fact, the 
term “‘fullback’’ soon may be disap- 


by Gordon Forbes, Philadelphia INQUIRER 


“You needed a guy who could spin,” 
he recalled. ‘““At Michigan, | remem- 
ber they had a guy named Bob West- 
phal, who was all of 5-7¥2 and 
weighed 175 pounds. He was tougher 
than (Forest) Evashevski or (Tommy) 
Harmon. There were three things he 
needed to do. He had to be able to 
spin, keep the ball and run up the 
middle; he had to run the buck lateral 
series (in which the fullback got a 
direct snap, drove into the line and 
either kept the ball, handed it to the 
quarterback or handed it to the wing- 
back), and he had to block on the end 
when they ran outside on a sweep.” 
Another former head coach says the 
role of the fullback in the ‘70s has 
been diversified by the coming of the 
Veer, Wishbone and other new-fan- 
gled formations. ‘‘When football was 
basically a single-wing game,” he says, 
“the fullback had to spin and handle 
the ball on the buck-lateral series. 
That was his primary duty. With the 
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and individually for their enthusiasm, 
personality, routines and overall ap- 
pearance. The divisions include spirit 
groups such as cheerleaders and drill 
teams, individual All-Americans and 
song girl units. The names assigned to 
the different groups are governed by 
geographic location. 

The Midwest is mostly represented 
by pom pon girls, and the University 
of Kansas has one of the best squads 
in the country. Their style is a preci- 
sion chorus line, which attracts much 
attention from cheering fans. Addi- 
tionally, they have received several 
awards from the ICF. 

Cheerleading teams of male and 
female students are the most common 
in the Southeast. The University of 
Florida group, ranked one of the best 
in its category by the ICF, is unique 
because it is under the jurisdiction of 
the alumni association, rather than the 
athletic department. Its members act 
as ambassadors of the university. 
Another sunny state, California, grows 
winners and the UCLA squad, with its 
interpretive style of dance, led the 
song girl category for years, until rival 
USC began entering competition. 

The University of Southern Califor- 
nia is probably the only college in the 
country that has separate male and 
female cheering squads. The cheer- 
leaders, an all-male group, lead yells at 
the school’s sporting events. And the 
song girls, who perform routines with 
the band, are just what their name 
implies—all-female. 

USC has had a song girl group for 
about eight years, and first entered the 
ICF competition four years ago. They 
have won the national title three of the 
last four years, thus establishing them- 
selves very quickly as leaders in that 
division. 

The man responsible for the success 
of the Trojan squad is no newcomer to 
cheerleading. Linley Botchwell, who 
heads not only the song girls but also 
the cheerleaders and card section of 
USC, was the first USC “yell king.” 

“| graduated from USC and went to 
Oregon to take up agriculture, 
Botchwell says. ‘I was yell king there 
for three years, so | had seven years of 
it. | just naturally fell into the teaching 
job here.” 

Botchwell donates his time to the 
university. ‘I don’t get any salary for 
this job, not even for my travel ex- 
penses,”’ he says. “And | don’t mind at 


Pageantry is often a major part of cheerleader routines. 


all. This way | have complete authority 
and | think the university appreciates 
what | do. | feel | have their whole- 
hearted support.” 

But man cannot live by appreciation 
alone. Linley Botchwell farms for a liv- 
ing, but spends about seven hours a 
week working with the song girls, in 
addition to the hours spent with his 
two other cheering groups. And in the 
fall semester, the song girls spend one 
very full week of living together and 
working out many of their routines for 
the coming school year. 

A common feeling among group 
leaders is that the most important 
quality a song girl should possess is 
personality. At an average university 
130 or more girls try out for the squad 
each year, and that number is nar- 
rowed down most times to six regulars 
and four alternates. 

Many song girl groups not only ap- 
pear at major sporting events, such as 
football, basketball and baseball, but 
also attend soccer matches, swimming 
meets, and volleyball and tennis 
matches to generate enthusiasm. The 
girls are called upon to represent the 
university at various functions and 
charity events, 

Dolly Zachary, head song girl at 
USC, best. exemplifies the type of girl 
that succesfully instills spirit in home 
crowds. The striking brunette con- 
stantly generates enthusiasm, and has 
been named to the All-American 


squad of the ICF for her outstanding 
spirit and overall ability. 

“It’s been a wonderful experience,” 
Dolly states. ‘We traveled to Japan last 
year for an exhibition, and I’ve had the 
opportunity to do a lot of traveling 
that | might have missed otherwise. 
I've met so many people as a song 
girl; it has really broadened my years 
at college.” 

When questioned about the success 
of the squad, Dolly replied, “I think 
we do so well because we work so 
well together. We have really high 
standards and we work so hard to 
maintain them that we really don’t 
have time to argue.” 

All of the people connected with 
cheerleading squads and song girl 
groups feel that there is really little 
apathy among college students for 
their sporting teams. 

Cheerleading has survived through- 
out all the periods of student dissent 
and protest, and it’s going to go on for 
a long, long time. 

The game will go on, and cheering 
groups will continue to go along with 
them. And as long as there are dedi- 
cated people, the groups will continue 
to improve. 

So the next time you’re at a sporting 
event, pay a little more attention to 
the group that is leading the cheers 

. and to the stranger in front of you. 
He may be an ICF member judging 
your favorite team’s cheering squad! 
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the FULLBACK 


coming of the I-formation, the full- 
back has become, number one, a 
blocker and number two, a ball car- 
rier. In the Wishbone, the fullback as 
a ball carrier is pretty much limited 
from tackle to tackle.” 

Offenses change, of course, to keep 
a step ahead of the country’s ever- 
scheming defensive coaches. Thus, 
the Veer and the Wishbone were in- 
troduced to counter the increasingly 
quick, sophisticated alignments and 
the trend towards playing the best 
athletes on defense. In effect, then, 
the changing and in some cases van- 
ishing role of the fullback can be at- 
tributed to those defensive geniuses 
at Lincoln, Neb., College Station, Tex., 
and Norman, Okla. 

Today's defensive players undoubt- 
edly are quicker, bigger and smarter 
than their counterparts of 20, 30 or 
50 years ago. Moreover, the defenses 
they play are far more complicated 
than the old 6-3-2, 7-diamond and 8-3 
defenses played during the grind-it- 
out, powerhouse era of slow-develop- 
ing plays and mass blocking. 

“One other thing, | think, has 
changed the role of the fullback,” a 
former head coach says, “ this is the 
great influx of black athletes, Back 
in the days of Thorpe and Nagurski, 
there were darn few black athletes 
competing on the level of the whites. 
None can deny that the speed of the 
black athlete has influenced the game of 
football, but how many also realize that 
this same speed has affected the role of 
the fullback. 

In the formative years of college 
football, the best teams were invari- 
ably labeled “juggernauts.”” Wherever 
football was discussed, it was done 
in terms of ‘flying wedges,” “guards 
back,” “flying trapezes,” ‘unbalanced 
lines,” and “off-tackle smashes.” Dan- 
gerous? Players had their teeth 
knocked out, eyes gouged and knees 
wrenched. And after the 1905 season, 
in which 18 players were left dead 
and 159 seriously injured, President 
Teddy Roosevelt beckoned members 
of the Yale, Harvard and Princeton 
teams to the White House. “A player 
who practices brutality and foul play,’’ 
the President said, “should receive 
the same punishment given to a man 
who cheats at cards.” 

Subsequently, all massed forma- 
tions were ruled illegal. To further 
open up the game, the forward pass 
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was legalized and later on the ball re- 
shaped, making it slimmer and easier 
to spiral. Yet, for all of the outcry 
against power football and efforts to 
speed up the offense, the game con- 
tinued to be decided in the trenches. 
A game of bruising single and double- 
wing formations. A game for blasting 
fullbacks like lowa’s Gordon Locke, 
who slammed into the Notre Dame 
line so many times in 1922 that he 
temporarily went berserk and wanted 
to take on the entire Irish team. 

Harvard’s Vernon Struck won fame 
for his singular skill as a “spinning 
fullback.” At Notre Dame, 162-pound 
fullback Elmer Layden, a member of 
the fabled Four Horsemen, amazed 
Coach Knute Rockne with his line 
plunges. “He adopted a straight line 
that made him one of the most un- 
usual fullbacks in football,”” Rockne 
said. ‘‘He pierced a line through sheer 
speed, cutting it like a knife.” An 
eternal pessimist named “Gloomy. 
Gil” Dobie perfected the fullback off- 
tackle play at Cornell with devastating 
results. In three seasons (1921-22-23) 
his teams rolled up 1,070 points from 
its double-wing. 

Fullbacks, it seemed, typified the 
smashing style of college football in 
the late 1920s and early 1930s. Boast- 
ing names like Joe Demayanovich, a 
196-pound Russian attending Ala- 
bama; Stanislaus Kosta, a rugged, 230- 
pound runner from Minnesota; and 
Mayes McClain, a huge Indian from 
obscure Haskell Institute who scored 
38 touchdowns in the 1926 season 
(to say nothing of Nevers, Nagurski 
and Layden), the plungers frequently 
dominated games all by themselves. 

Though Notre Dame’s Gus Dorais 
first demonstrated the effectiveness of 
the forward pass in 1913, it remained 
for two southern quarterbacks—Ala- 
bama’s Dixie Howell and Texas Chris- 
tian’s Slingin’ Sammy Baugh—to pop- 
ularize the wide-open pass offense in 
the mid-1930s. A few years later, Clark 
Shaughnessy unveiled the straight-T 
formation at Stanford, employing a 
tricky lefthanded passer named 
Frankie Albert. The idea turned the 
game in a new direction by emphasiz- 
ing speed, quickness, deception, angle 
blocking and, of course, the dropback 
pass. 

The fullback? Mostly he became 
obscured by the faster, more elusive 
halfbacks. There were some notable 
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exceptions . . . Doc Blanchard at Army 
. . . Norm Standlee at Stanford . . 
Pete Pihos at Indiana. For the most 
part, however, the fullback was rele- 
gated to a role secondary to the more 
significant quarterback and_ halfback 
positions. 

The fullback’s lesser role was made 
all the more obvious in the 1950s, the 
era of the Split-T with its trim look 
and option plays. In his role as the 
lead blocker, the fullback came to be 
known by many as the “third guard.’ 

The halfbacks of the ’50s were lit- 
erally household names: Hank Lauri- 
cella of Tennessee, Billy Wells of 
Michigan State, Johnny Lattner of 
Notre Dame and Hopalong Cassady of 
Ohio State. Who were their fullbacks? 
Respectively, such anonymous players 
as Andy Kozar, Evan Slonac, Neil Wor- 
den and Hubert Bobo. 

The trend towards blocking full- 
backs continued through the 1960s, 
reflected in voting for the Heisman 
Trophy. In that decade, only one full- 
back, Oklahoma's Steve Owens, cap- 
tured the prestigious award. And 
Owens was hardly a pure fullback. 

As college football heads into the 
1976 season, the term “fullback” 
seems almost inappropriate. Coaches 
refer to ball carriers who pop out of 
the Veer and Wishbone attacks as 
running backs and let it go at that. 
The creation of such explosive forma- 
tions, as well as the development of 
artificial playing surfaces, has made it 
a game for the fleet-footed rather than 
the thick-legged of the Nagurski era. 

But, wouldn't there still be room 
for Bronco in some part of the lineup? 
“Jim Thorpe . . . Bronco Nagurski . . 
Ernie Nevers, those guys were great 
athletes, the same as Joe Louis or Jack 
Dempsey,” answers a veteran head 
coach. “! wouldn’t say that as in- 
dividuals, they wouldn’t have been 
just as great in any era. | would say 
that today’s backs are better. The 
overall run of athletes is better. | think 
times and distances in track tend to 
prove that.” 

But Bronco Nagurski BLOCKING as 
an |-formation fullback? Ernie Nevers 
FAKING into the line on the triple- 
option as a Wishbone fullback? Who 
would ever believe it? Surely not the 
nostalgia buffs who were fortunate 
enough to see them do their own 
thing, as they say. 
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SALISBURY’S PRESIDENT 


Dr. Norman C. Crawford, Salisbury State’s fifth 
president, has overseen many of the progressive 
changes on the campus during the past five years. 
Since his arrival in 1970 enrollment has almost 
tripled with more than 4100 students taking courses 
this fall. 

Dr. Crawford holds a B.S. in Education and 
M.Ed. degrees from Rutgers University and his Ph.D. 
degree from Northwestern University. He served as 
an officer in the U.S. Navy for four years during 
the Korean War, both as Navigator on a destroyer 
and as instructor in Nautical Astronomy at the Naval 
Officer Candidate School. 

Much of his professional career has been di- 
rected toward expanding higher educational oppor- 
tunities, particularly for the financially disadvantaged. 
He has been a financial aid and admission officer at 
Rutgers, Director of Examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, a specialist in higher 
education with the U.S. Office of Education and for 
five years served as Scholarship Director of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation. His research 
and publications contributed significantly to the 


establishment of the federally funded Educational 
Opportunity Grants Programs. 

Dr. Crawford lives on the campus with his 
wife, Garnette, and two daughters. 


CHAIRMAN OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION & DEPARTMENT OF ATHLETICS 


Dr. K. Nelson Butler is in his third year as 
Chairman of the Department of Physical Education 
and Athletics. Before coming to Salisbury State 
College, he served as the Director of the Recreational 
Sports Program and later Associate Professor of 
Leisure Studies in the College of Social Sciences at the 
University of South Florida. 

Dr. Butler is a graduate of the University of 
Tampa. He was awarded his M.A. at Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, in 
1963 and his Ed.D. from the University of Tennessee 
in 1968. 

Dr. Butler is a former Vice President for 
Recreation of the Florida Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. He is also a 
member of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation; the National 
Recreation and Parks Association; the National 


SSC’s 
ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 


Deane Deshon came to Salisbury State in 1962 
and he immediately began to build and rekindle the 
baseball and basketball programs. He began as physi- 
cal education instructor and in 1971 was named 
Athletic Director. 

A native of Maine, Mr. Deshon did his under- 
graduate work at the Maine Maritime Academy and 
University of Maine. He holds a M.A. degree from the 
University of Maryland. 

With the number of varsity sports growing to 
11 over the past few years, and the intramural pro- 
gram developing rapidly, the AD’s task has become 
increasingly more difficult. 


Recreation Educations and the International 
Committee for Sociology of Sport. 
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| ' ur defe Def 


SSC Statistics 


2 GAMES 


Punting 
TEAM STATISTICS 


Player Games No, Yds. Avg. Long 
ee — Barbour 2 13 514 39.5 52 
First Downs 31 43 
Rushing 26 15 
Passing 4 22 Punt Returns 
Penalties 1 6 
Total Offense 618 741 Player Games No. Yds, Avg Long TDs 
Total Plays 128 153 Watson 2 4 51 12.8 43 = 
Avg. Offense Per Game 309.0 370.5 
Rushing Attempts 98 81 
Yards Gained Rushing 511 339 
Yards Lost Rushing 41 80 y 
Net Yards Rushing 470 259 Kickoff Returns 
i 235.0 129.5 
Pde > 5 ee alla “a 32 Player Games No. Yds, Avg, Long TDs 
Passes Attempted 30 72 veel q els a : - = 
Passes Completed 8 39 : =a 
Percentage Completed 27% 54% 
Net Yards Passing 148 482 
Avg. Passing Per Game 74.0 214.0 
Passes Had Intercepted 4 3 
Fumbles/Fumbles Lost 3/1 6/3 
Penalties/Yards Penalized 12/138 16/159 Pass Interceptions 
Punts/Avg. Yardage 13/39.5 7/413 
Punt Returns/Avg. Yardage 4/12.8 5/9.4 ore Games No, Yds, Avg. Long TDs, 
Kickoff Returns/avg. Yardage 10/22.3 6/15.0 rown 2 1 45 45.0 45 -— 
Total Points 39 47 Shumaker 2 1 2 2.0 2 ee 
Cook 2 1 1 1.0 — 
Score by Quarters 
1 2 3 4 Totals Scoring 
Salisbury 13 6 13 7 39 oeayer See ee PART Pet oe eee 
Opponents 7 13 13 14 47 Shade 2 3 _— — eee 18 
Barbour 2 1 - — — 6 
Watson 2 1 aaa pats ss 6 
INDIVIDUAL STATISTICS West ee Na rad Ra ae 
Barr 1 — 3/2 —— 1/0 2 
Rushing Brown 2 —_— 3/1 -- ae 1 


Player Games Att. Gain Loss Net Avg. Long TDs 


Shade 2 39 237 3 234 6.0 31 3 

Watson 2 18 114 10 104 58 29 1 

Kirchoff Hq eae G2 4 88 39 eae SCHEDULE AND RECORD TO DATE (1-1) 
Barbour 2 11 72 14 58 5.3 17 1 

Travis 1 12 24 4 a a Br 7 Ae eee! Salisbury State 20 Trenton State 16 
Moyle 1 3 2 6 4 — 2 — Glassboro 23 Salisbury 19 


Date Opponent Location Time 


36 


Sat., Sept.25 Bowie State Home 1:30 p.m, 
e BAND DAY 

Passing Sat., Oct. 2 Frostburg State Away 1:30 p.m, 

Player Games Att.Comp Pct. Inter. Yds. Long TDs et, Oct, 8 verney City Stats Paes 8:00 pm. 

Batanr 2 20 5 25 1 72 34 1 Sat., Oct. 16 Johns Hopkins Away 2:00 p.m, 

Moyle 1 10 3 30 3 16 29 are Sat., Oct. 23 Kean Home 1:30 p.m. 
Sat., Oct. 30 Towson State Away 8:00 p.m. 
Sat., Nov. 6 Madison Home 1:30 p.m, 

HOMECOMING 

Pass Receiving Sat., Nov.13. Shepherd Away 1:30 p.m. 

Player Games No. Yds. Avg. Long TDs JV (0 —1) 

“ie 2 4 95 23.8 34 -- Anne Arundel 20 Salisbury 7 

jonthle 2 2 45 i —_— : 

West y 2 1 4 ane = 1 Fri,, Oct. 1 Harford CC Home 3:00 p.m. 

Kirchoff 1 1 4 4.0 4 Ate: Mon., Oct.11 Wesley Away 3:00 p.m, 
Mon., Oct. 25 — Glassboro State Home 3:00 p.m. 
Mon.,, Nov, 1 Towson State Home 3:00 p.m. 
Fri., Nov, 12 Montgomery College Away 3:00 p.m, 


Helping Salisbury State 
build for the future... 


a — 


: i is fall was built by J. Roland Dashiell & Sons. 
The new Chesapeake Dorm which scone ee a St ieauacy 1877, 


tate’s new gym, ! 
and the Bias eee Student Union Building are also being built by Dashiell & Sons. 


General Contractors 


Since 1906 
301-742-6151 


Route 13 North Salisbury, Maryland 


~ Once again, TV service technicians 


ve these opinions about Zenith: 
I. Best Picture. 


Again this year, in a nationwide survey 
of the opinions of independent 
technicians, Zenith was select 


te Beal 
any other brand,as —[ Question: in. Ne: 
the color TV with the | 0! ail ine « 
) bt x0 VO F 
st picture. + 
| you say has th 
| overall picture? 
Answers: ; 
Zenith..........34% -| 
| Brand A. Per tb ee 
Brand Bo... 12% < 
-. 8% ‘ 
T% | 
BX | 
2% | 
2% | 
| Other Brands... .2% | 
| About Equal... AO% | 
Ow 4% | 
inswers total over 100% io 


due to multiple responses. 


II. Fewest Repairs. — 


In the same opinion survey, the service 
technicians selected Zenith as the color TV 
needing the fewest repairs. 


S eae {| 
| Question: In general. ik 
of all the color TV | 
| brands you are familiar i 
| with, which one would | 
| you say requires the i 
| fewest repairs? 
Answers: 
Zenith.......... 38% 
| Brand A 18% 
We're proud of our record'@f, building dependable quality -lederh io res 
products. But if it should ever’h a Zenith product | BrandC........ 5% 
doesn't live up to your expectatic | you want details | Brand E Gee y! 
of the service technicians’ survey te to the Vice President, te By tegke seb ai ! 
: Consumer Attairs, Zenith Radio Corporation, 1900 N. Austin aaa “te \ 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60639. | Other Brands......2% ‘ 
The Panorama !V. Sophisticated 25" diagonal conso e. A rich blend of “ine ase es | 
soft Silver coloring and simulated Rosewood cabinetry. Model SH2541X. Jb hdisle ade TSE 
\ : Simulated TV picture. \ 
\ 
\ 
\ (7 100% SOLID-STATE 


CHROMACOLOR II 


The quality goes in before the name goes on: 


